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.London, July 1, 1808. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tar order transmitted in your general Letter to your 
Government of Madras, under date the 15th April, 1807, for my 
removal from the command of your forces at that Presidency, and 
the subsequent privation, by the Council, of the command ‘of 
të to England. 

Ñ FA hich „such a measure so 
conveyed, and so acted upon, * nm rall yae@Eulated to produce, 
I have waited until the first tumult of agitated feelings had sub- 


his Majesty’s troops, have brought 
Under the surprize and mort 








sided, before I addressed your Court, in search of the motive on 
which it was founded. That period is now arrived; I have sub- 
mitted to my'sentence ; my feelings have been moderated; and І am 
now on the spot to solicit, with the respect which is due to your 
Court, and the regard which I owe to my own reputation, that I 
may be made acquainted, by authority, with the cause of my 
-disgrace ; for as yet I have to learn, that I have done any thing to 
which it can justly be ascribed. I have been sacrificed without 
inquiry, I solicit to be beard; when I trust it will appear, 
B 
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that either through defective information, or incorrect examination, 
Ihave experienced a severity of treatment, hitherto unexampled 
in the British dominions. Unconscious of any justifiable ground 
for the exercise of such severity, and in the total absence of all 
reason assigned, I ought perhaps to confine this Letter to the 
simple request of the disclosure of your motives for my removal 
from your service in the manner it was done; but it'seems to me 
more ingenuous, more candid, and to lead with more expedition to 
the desired effect, to enter at once upon what alone can be urged, 
and commit the question, without delay, to your justice. 

I must assume, Gentlemen, that your Court considered it had 
sufficient grounds for removing me; and I equally must infer, 
from the manner in which that measure was executed, that it was 
intended to be expressive of your displeasure at my conduct. This, 
perhaps, may be traced to the code of regulations, framed for the 
better management of your native army, which were published in 
general orders, in the month of March, 1806, and to the subse- 
quent mutiny and massacre that ensued at Vellore, on the 10tt- 
July of the same year, which were erroneously alledged ( wher 
their real cause was less known) to have been occasioned principally 
by the order inserted in the 10th Paragraph of the 11th Section of 
those regulations, and which, had it been the fact actually, I contena, 
‘would not have rendered me justly deserving of censure; for, placing 
out of view, principle, or reasoning, as prevailing against usage 
and invariable practice, the order itself was issued from the sole 


advice and suggestion of the most experienced and enlightened 
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officers in your own service. And it is an extraordinary fact, iu 
the face of the injurious consequences that have attached to me, 
that it will be found that I have been the only officer in India who 
expressed objection to the continubince of the regulation. | 

It is not my intention to enter into the causes and circumstances 
of that sanguinary transaction, further than as my own conduct, in 
the capacity of Commander-in-Chief, may appear to have any rela- 
tion with it, and with a view of establishing, by a sober statement 
of facts, that misconception and misrepresentation alone could have 
connected me with it, in any way deserving of censure ; and, con- 
sequently, that if my removal was founded in it, that I have 
unmeritedly been exposed to injustice. In this appeal, Gentle- 
men, my object is truth. Itis not my design to disguise: I have 
nothing to conceal, as little do I feel that I have any thing to 
reproach myself with; my intention is fo state my case with 
fairness, and to support it alone by such references as are in evi- 
‘dence on your own records. 

In the detail into which I am about to enter, I must unavoid- 
ably trespass.upon the attention of your Court, beyond the li- 
mits I should wish to observe; but, placed in a situation where 
my military character, and my feelings, have alike been wounded 
by the treatment I have experienced, I trust, Gentlemen, your Court 
will not consider that Í invade your indulgence, by soliciting your 
consideration to a more minute display of facts, than could other- 
wise, with propriety, be obtruded on your notice. It is the privi- 
"lege of the injured to complain, and where character especially is 
at stake, it is the attribute of justice to listen. 
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I shall not dweli on the manner in which I was appointed to the 
command of your army at Madras. It is known to your Court 
that it was not an object of my solicitation; it was tendered to me 
graciously by his Majesty and the Company, and 1 accepted it 
with the ambition, while I held it, of endeavouring to deserve the 
approbation of both. It was less the object of my choice than 
the career of my duty. On this principle I received it, sacrificing 
for it a high and lucrative situation in his Majesty’s army in 
Ireland, as Quartermaster-general, and allowed to indulge the 
fairest hope of succeeding to the chief command in India. 

On my arrival at Madras, in the month of February, 1805, to 
take charge of the army, I found at the head of its staff, two 
officers eminently qualified by character for the stations they filled, 
Colonel Agnew and Major Pierce; both had been raised to them 
by superior qualifications. Colonel Agnew, the Adjutant-general, 
was inferior to no officer on any staff, and superior to most: he 
had been above thirty years in your service, and was distinguished 
for his general ability, and extensive knowledge of the language, 
manners, and customs of the native troops, as well as of the rules 
and usages of the army at large. Major Pierce, the Deputy Ad- 
jutant-general, had been twenty-five years in your service, was 
equally experienced by reputation, and acfually, at his introduction 
to me, brought me a book of regulations, patronized by the most 
distinguished officers, who had served in India. Such officers were 
deservedly entitled to my respect and confidence, and to tbe light 
of such minds I naturally trusted in the construction of nattoe 
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usages and customs, in preference to resting upon my own in- 
experience and self-opinion. In this you will feel that I pursued 
the path of prudence. 

On the first explosion, of the event, that leads to this address, 
I might bave taken a step which would at once have displayed to 
the whole world my share in the transaction ; which was, to have 
placed in arrest, or suspended from office, those officers, till they 
had pleaded before your Court in justification of the supposed evil 
effect of the advice they had given; butas I could not condemn 
the principle upon which they acted, aud could not but acknow- 
ledge the force of usage, I scorned to make so easy a road for 
distinct exculpation of myself, and thereby expose them to an unjust 
chance, through the weight of local authority, of an aggravated 
imputation and charge. 

In the course of the period, while I was intrusted with the com- 
mand of your troops, the inconvenience felt throughout the service, 
from the want of any standing orders for the ordinary routine of 
-regimental duty, had excited the general animadversion of the army. 
The Deputy Adjutant-general, under the superintendance of the 
Adjutant-general, undertook by appointment of Government, to 
revise the existing code of regulations, and to prepare a body of 
standing orders, by which the whole army should be uniformly 
guided, founded on former improved systems of this kind, and 
collected chiefly from the orderly books of the different Sepoy 
regiments. To the advantage of such a code, judiciously formed 


and arranged, in every well-regulated army, you cannot be in- 
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sensible. In the compilation of this work, it was naturally my first 
wish, that the religious prejudices of the native troops should not 
be disturbed, but that a just regard should be had to whatever 
related to the usages of their casts; with these I could not be pre- 
sumed to be deeply acquainted, from the limited périod I had been 
at their head ; but 1 naturally considered, that the able officers, 
under whose guidance it was drawn up, intimately conversant with 
them, from having passed their whole military life in India, would 
so frame it, as to avoid every interference of such a nature. | 
With the policy of respecting the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindoos, and Moormen, I was familiar; I knew that your empire 
in the East was considerably suspended by the thread of opinion ; 
I felt that your principle hitherto had been, to secure your con- 
quests by respecting the religion of the people, and preserving to 
both sects their faith inviolate. My object was, therefore, to do 
nothing that trenched on so wise a system (by which only can 
your dominion be preserved), and my directions and subsequent 
conduct shew, how much T was alive to the wisdom of main- 
taining it. If I have been made the instrument of violating it 
(which I aver has not been the case), it will not be denied, 
that it has been effected by minds, the least likely, it will be pre- 
sumed, to have led me into such an error; and at this hour, the 
world will admit, that to have continued to doubt their infor- 
mation and judgment upon points like these, would have demanded 
a preternatural agency, rather than arise from the operation of a 


human understanding. What, therefore, was the line of conduct 
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I pursued with reference to these principles? Aware of the ¿m- 
policy and danger of innovation, and anxious to guard against the 
possibility of being ignorantly led into unintentional violation of 
the native usages, I directed the Deputy Adjutant-general to note 
with red ink all matter ju the least different from former practice 
or usage, that the attention of Government might be immediately 
directed to it. This fact will sufficiently satisfy your Court, that I 
was fully alive to the importance of respecting such general cus- 
toms; and in further evidence of the thorough sense I entertained 
of the impolicy of any such innovation, the letters from Colonel 
Agnew and Major Pierce, of the 18th and 26th of July, recorded 
on your proceedings, distinctly admit that I broadly stated to them 
** my dislike to touch, in any shape, on the customs of Cast." 

It is not necessary to add more on this head, to prove the 
attention I gave to the proper policy to be observed in the framing 
of these regulations. When they were ready for the inspection and 
revision of Government, I assembled the Adjutant-general, the 
Quartermaster-general, and Deputy Adjutant-general of your 
forces, to discuss them, paragraph by paragraph; they were read 
by myself; and several successive days were devoted to a strict in- 
vestigation of the propriety of each regulation. The following 
proposed order, immediately on reading it, arrested my notice, and 
I shall request the attention of your Court to the vigilance I dis- 
played, whilst labouring under the impression that it was an impo- 
litic interference with the customs and prejudices of the native sol- 
diery. 


s 
Par. 10. Sect. 11. * It is ordered by the Regulations, that а 


* native soldier shall not mark his face to denote his cast, 
* or wear ear-rings, when dressed in his uniform ; and it is 
“ further directed, that at all parades, and upon all duties, 
© every soldier of the battalion shall be clean shaved on the 
“chin. It is directed also, that uniformity shall, as far as 
“it is practicable, be preserved, in regard to the quantity 


“° and shape of the hair on the upper lip."* 


I, instantly objected to this regulation, on the grounds I have 
stated. What was the reply? The Adjuiant-general assured me 
that it was founded on the invariable practice of the service; that 
in no well-regulated corps was it ever permitted to wear those dis- 
tinctive marks, under arms, and appealed to my own personal ob- 
servation of such regiments as I had reviewed, in support of his 
declaration. His letter of the 18th of July, to which I have already 
referred your Court, renews the assertion, and other respectable 
authorities confirmed its truth. The Deputy Adjutant-general, in 
his subsequent letter, of the 26th of July, likewise on your records, 


and already cited, states as follows: 


“ When the above order was read, it attracted your notice, 


* and your Excellency asked, whether it would interfere 


* The notion was propagated, that the Sepoy whiskers were ordered to be cut off. 


This shews their shape only was directed to be uniform. 
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** with the prejudices of the natives P” Y answered, like the 
* Adjutant-general, that it would not, and that it was not 
** the custom in any well-regulated corps for native soldiers 
* to appear in the manner forbid by the regulation."  ** In 
“ inserting the abovementioned paragraphs, I considered 
“ that I was merely recording what had appeared to me a 
* © regulation in the well-conducted part of the service.’ 
“© It was my good fortune to act for a series of years as 
** Public Staff Officer of a station, under General Brath- 
* waite, of the East India Company's service, who, at the 
* same time that he paid the most unremitted attention to 
<“ the comfort and real prejudices of the soldiers, enforced 
* discipline throughout every rank under his command, 
` in a degree that I have not since seen equalled; and, 
< I declare upon my honour, that I do not recollect to hace 
** ever seen during that period, a native soldier on duty with 
* his face marked, or with large ear-rings in his ears ; and 
** further, that I am certain, that if any man had appeared 
<< so bedecked on parade, he would have been turned off from 
* it. I was afterwards stationed as Major of Brigade at 
** Vellore, where it never occurred." 

* The regiments of cavalry have in their ranks men of the 
* highest cast, of all sorts and religious, and a reference 
* can be made to the old officers of these corps for infor- 
< mation, whether it has, at any period, been ever customary 
** for their soldiers to appear on duty with marks on their 


** faces, or large ear-rings." 
c 
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On these assurances,’ I suffered the insertion of the order, and, 
yielding to the weight of such respectable authorities, I abandoned 
the notion that it was contrary to the usage of the service, or par- 
taking of innovation. "Thirty years of experience were not to be 
opposed by opinions formed by books; and; conceiving it only 
to be consonant with the usual course of a Sepoy battalion, I no 
longer opposed its adoption; I felt convinced; objection was 
silenced : was this tbe fact? By subsequent authorities, the ques- 
iion is additionally established, if other testimonies were wanting, 
in support of such conclusive evidences. Major-general Dugald 
Campbell (an officer of forty years experience in your service), in 
his letter to me, under date September 12, 1806, and which is 
before y ur Court, says: 


* Since the general orders issued about eight years ago, the 
** marks of cast have been generally discontinued throughout 
* the army; and I am confidently assured,‘ that many in- 
“ stances have occurred of native officers, of their own ac- ` 
* cord, chastising Sepoys for appearing in the ranks so 


“© distinguished." 


Lieutenant-colonel Chalmers, of the first battalion, second regi- 
ment native infantry, says, in his letter of the 98th August, 1806, 


also recorded : 


“ I beg leave to inform your Excellency, that so far back as 
“ the year 1777, Colonel Edington, one of the best officers 
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** in our service, to whose battalion (the 4th) L then be- 
* longed, prohibited the wearing of ear-rings when on duty, 
** or marks of cast ; it was complied with without a word 
“ being said, as it was no degradation to them, they having it. 
“© at their option to wear both ear-rings and marks, the mo- 
“ ment they were off parade. | Ear-rings are not a necessary 
* mark of cast; the ears being bored is quite sufti- 
* cient; nor is it a crime in an Hindoo being without a 
-“ mark any number of days. The leaving off the large 
% ear-rings, and mark of casts, was such an improvement 
* to the native soldier’s appearance, that a well-regulated 
** corps never allowed either. Y have served in seven different 
* corps, and was Adjutant to two; and I declare, І never 
** saw either large ear-rings, or conspicuous marks of cast 
“on a Sepoy, when on duty, since the period above-men- 
* tioned ; nor is it at this moment adopted in the corps I 
“ command. Those officers with whom I have conversed 
* on the above subject are of my opinion, that the order 
< respecting the wearing of ear-rings, or marks on the fore- 
“ head, does not militate against the highest cast of the 
“© native soldiers ; it has been the practice so generally for 
* these twenty-nine years back, that an order has never 


** been thought necessary to be published on the subject.” 


Major Bruce, of the 20th regiment of native infantry, in his 
letter dated the 4th September, 1806, among the papess submitted 


to you, says: 
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“I have to inform your Excellency, that I always con- 
“ sidered it as a standing regulation of the native service, 
“© and to the best of my recollection it was invariably prac- 
“ tised in the different battalions I have served in since the - 
* year 1783; namely, that when Sepoys were paraded for 
“ general or regimental duty, they always appeared, clean 
* shaved on the chin, without the marks of cast on their 


** forehead, or ear-rings." 


Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hyderabad, in his publie 


letter to the Madras Government, writes in these terms: 


* Almost all the corps in Bengal, which are composed of 
“° Hindoos of the highest casts, never use their distinguishing 


“ marks on duty." 


'The resolutions thus drawn up, by the most experienced and en- 
lightened officers in your service, who by their immediate functions 
were the depositary ofall general rules and ordinances, and scrutinized 
with such care by myself, were submitted to the corrective eye of 
Government; they remained for some weeks before the Board of 
Council, at the end of which they. were returned to the Adjutant- 
general for publication. Having stood the test of these various 
checks, they were ultimately issued out-in general orders to the 
army, in the month of March, 1806. I considered, in common 


with the Board, that I was only giving my sanction to a more 
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connected and regular digest of the military rules and usages of 
your native army, than had hitherto been collected; that I was 
confirming practice, not introducing innovation; the precaution 
‘pursued relieved me from the apprehension of their being justly 
exceptionable to the troops, and the subject was dismissed from 
my mind, as an ordinary measure of public duty completed. 

Enough has been said to satisfy you, Gentlemen, that not the 
slightest. innovation was intended, or took place. I proceed, in the 
same spirit of candour, to what may be considered as the remaining 
probable ground of objection to my conduct. 

With this order was combined a regulation introducing a new 
turban for the native army, and, as this change in the snare alone 
of the usual style of head-dress of the Sepoys, coupled with the 
10th Paragraph of the 11th Section, have been erroneously con- 
ceived by some to have produced the mutiny and massacre at 
Vellore, the reasons for adopting it, and the way in which it was 
first suggested to my notice, demand more of explanation than 
otherwise would seem to.belong to a subject of such little moment, 
If the mutiny was a consequence of these regulations (which 
neither reason nor fact can maintain ), І have little hesitation in 
admitting, that the turban must be viewed as the primary cause of 
it. Atthis alone was discontent directed ; for although the re- 
sriction upon the marks might naturally be thought to have excited 
greater objection (by those who ignorantly conceived the measure 
to be novel), yet, through the long course of examination, it does 


not appear to have attracted even notice; it was felt to be in 
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unison with the common practice of every battalion in the service. 
The order for enforcing it, is to be found in direct words їп many 
orderly-books; and it had, therefore, nothing of novelty in it to 
awaken resistance. 

The turban alone was ostensibly the ground of complaint; at 
this the objections were levelled; andthis, by general admission,was 
the prominent feature of discontent in the very limited, and tainted 
portion of your army, where alone the language of objection had ` 
been heard. Dismissing the supposition, therefore, that the 10th 
Paragraph of the 11th Section of the code of standing regulations 
either infringed on the usages of cast, or excited complaint, I 
come to the measure of the turban, which on better evidence, is 
admitted to have been the principal and only grievance alledged. 

You are not, Gentlemen, to be informed, that your native troops 
universally wear turbans, and have ever so done, since first they 
were employed in your service. The shape of this turban, most dis- 
similar from areal turban, and its ornaments, have occasionally 
been varied, as fancy or convenience suggested, both in Bengal 
(where the Sepoys are generally of much higher cast than on the 
coast), and at Madras, without its ever having produced, or being 
considered likely to produce, either complaint or murmur, on the 
part of the native infantry. Neither the usages of cast, nor the reli- 
gious ordinances of the Hindoos, prescribe, in this respect, any rule 
of conduct for ihe military sect, either inthe wearing, or shape of 
the turban. Both are silent on the subject ; and the custom, as far 


as it relates to shape or pattern of the different turbans, in use with 
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your native army, has originated with the Company. I must ob- 
serve, that the 13th regimen¢ had long worn one in every respect 
similar ; and Í may venture further to affirm, that had the various 
turbans in use with your ayy been produced, it would have been 
impossible for the most expcrienced officers on your establishment 
at Madras, to have fixed on the one, against which objection had 
been raised. It is true, that a similar measure was carried into 
execution with the native cavalry, and it certainly did, for the mo- 
ment, produce considerable opposition ; but here, as in my own 
case, the objection was subsequently proved on the trial of the mu- 
tineers, to have been ostensible, and not real. Your Court will 
perceive, that I allude to the mutiny which occurred in the native 
cavalry of the Madras establishment at Connatore, in the year 
1790, and at a time when a new description of turban was pro- 
posed to be introduced. This turban was at first received by the 
native troopets with the strongest symptoms of dislike: it occa- 
sioned a serious commotion ; was subsequently forced upon them ; 
and it has since been generally worn in all the cavalry corps. You 
will perceive an exact similarity between this case, and that, which 
occurred in the year 1806; but widely different have the consequen- 
ces been to the officers concerned. 

In the one instance, Major Stevenson, who quelled the mutiny by 
forcible measures, and compelled the Sepoys to wear a head-dress, 
to which they bad evinced such repugnance, was honored with the 
approbation, and received the thanks of Goverument for the prompt 


and able manner in which he supported the military authority ; 
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while the conduct of your Commander-in-Chief and Adjutant-ge- 
nera], in the latter instance, though founded upon the same principle, 
but in a milder degree, has been attended with every circumstance 
of disgrace, and the most marked disapprobation. | 

If I have proved my reluctance to invade the religious feelings 
of the native troops, credit I hope will be given to me, for no 
disposition, on light or frivolous grounds, to introduce any change 
in their general style of military dress, founded in fancy, and not 
originating in evident utility. From the already stated diversity in 
the turban, and the one principally in use being ill-suited to con- 
venience and very heavy, it came into contemplation upon the re- 
presentation of the Adjutant-general and the Deputy Adjutant-gene- 
ral of your forces, to direct a common pattern, on an improved 
plan, for the whole service, and the general arrangement was left 
to these officers, of whose experience and ability to conduct it, І, as 
every other officer in the army, could entertain no doubt. The 
idea itself was first suggested, and the utility of it strongly urged, to 
the Adjutant-general (as appears by his letter to me of the 10th 
July, 1806, and which is before your Court), by the officer com- 
manding the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment native infantry, 
Major Bose, an officer lately at the head of your military institution, 
from his enlarged information, and local acquirements. In conse- 
quence of this, turbans made up under their direction, were pre- 
sented to me for approval, upon the heads of three Sepoys of the 
highest cast, (Seids, and Rajapoots), and they seemed entitled to 
commendation, as the Adjutant-general has justly stated in the 
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letter to which I have referred; they were certainly less heavy, more 
military in their appearance, descended better on ihe head, were less 
expensive in their cost, and, therefore, more likely to be acceptable 
to the native troops, who, from the usage of the service, pay for 
their turbans; although on this occasion, they were to Ue made up 
from donation cloth, from the off-reckoning fund. Оп every 
ground, therefore, they seemed perfectly entitled to approbation. 
The men themselves declared their preference to them, although 
these Sepoys so presented to me (singularto say) were afterwards 
active in the mutiny, in further proof of what has since been esta- 
blished, of its having a different origin to any thing connected with 
the turban, which in its nature, could weigh but a straw, either in 
the scale of murmuror approbation, far less excite to such bloody 
ahd atrocious acts, as shock in the recital, and awaken horror at the 
recollection. 

The new turban was therefore approved, as a pattern for the 
army at large, and was exhibited at the Adjutant-general’s office to 
the native officers and privates of all casts, without any objection 
being made against it from any quarter, and the business of making 
them up generally proceeded, 

Before, however, they were made up in sufficient number for 
general distribution, a dislike to them was manifested by the 2d 
battalion of the 4th regiment at Vellore. Circumstances of extreme 
insubordination had marked the conduct of that corps,-about this 
period; and a part of it had declared that the turban was offensive, 
and infringed оп their casts, although it was of the same materials, 
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agd varied, but in a slight degree, from the one hitherto worn by that 
corps. Аз nothing appeared that could justify such a supposition, 
and the reverse had been previously ascertained, on the best native 
and European military authorities, the safety of the army demanded, 
in support of its discipline, that measures should be immediately 
adopted for punisbing the most refractory, and at the saine time, 
for redressing the grievances if any, or further investigating the mea- 
sure, should itseem in any degree to be of the nature described. It is 
sufficiently evident, that the turban was not the real cause of the in- 
subordination that appeared in the corps, but solely the ostensible 
pretext; because, at the period when the above declaration was made, 
they had neither seen the turban itself, nor were they acquainted with 
the materials of which it was to be made up. This is a fact de- 
monstrated in the Court of Inquiry, at Vellore, the 14th May, 1806, 
before your Court, well deserving of attention, from the inference 
to which it indisputably leads, 

Proceeding, therefore, with the most deliberate caution, and with 
a just regard to the principles of military subordination, and of ge- 
neral justice, I directed a Court of Inquiry to be held at Vellore, 
for the special purpose of supporting, in the first instance, the due 
authority of government ; and, in the next, of ascertaining whether 
the turban was really obnoxious in itself to the troops, and whether 
it actually infringed, as alledged, upon their Casts. Could I, Gen-. 
tlemen, or you, in my place, do more? Was Ito commit my cha- 
racter, and the discipline of your army, by yielding to disobe- 
dience, or did it become my duty to assert both, by tempe- | 
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rately, yet firmly, mainíaining your authority ? If further inquiry 
established the complaint to be just, both policy and justice would 
have urged me to redress it, by cancelling the measure; and if the 
reverse, both equally called on me to enforce subordination through- 
out your army, by maintaining it. Had there been по mutiny, and 
acting on this view of the case, if I had shrank from asserting your 
authority, by cancelling the order, оп the murmur of a few in- 
dividuals, what would have been your opinion of my condyct ? What 
would have been the general sentiments of your army ? In deserting 
my duty, I should have forfeited your esteem ; in bowing to a mu- 
tinous spirit, I should have lost their confidence; my character 
would have sunk, and I could no longer have continued at the head 
of your army, with credit or effect. On occasions mare critical, 
where mutinies have happened in your armies in Bengal, your 
officers there have quelled them, and crushed the danger, by meet- 
ing it, with its natural remedy, fortitude and temper; concession 
would have fed the evil, firmness could alone subdue it. It was no 
longer the measure (insignificant in its nature) that was at issue, 
the well-being of the army was at stake. 

On these principles, I directed the Court of Inquiry to be held, 
which met at Vellore, the 14th May, 1806, and to its result I must 
solicit your particular attention. I selected to presideat it Lieut.- 
colonels Forbes, M‘Kerras, and Marriot, three of the most experi- 
enced officers in your service, distinguished for their knowledge of the 
languages, and native customs; and you have, before your Court» 
in the result of their proceedings, the clearest evidence to shew’ 
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that the objections were founded on the most groundless clamour. 

'The whole of the native officers present at the Court of Inquiry, be- 

ing asked, whether there was any thing in the turban that could 

cause degradation in. the wearer of it, or affect the prejudice of 
cast, unanimously replied in the negative. They affirmed, that the 
prejudice bad been imbibed “ without consideration, by silly per- 
** sons ;” and that no just objection could exist against its adoption. 
Yet these were the men who, seduced from their allegiance 
by the conspiracy in which they were engaged, were afterwards 
secretly foremost in the mutiny and massacre, and the first to blind 
that experienced officer, Lieut.-colonel Forbes, to the work of death 
they were preparing, by influencing him to put into confinement 
the faithful Sepoy, Mustapha Beg, who gave intelligence of their 
treason, on the ground that he had calumniated their character. 

No evidence was offered in any shape to shew that the turban was 
obnoxious ; and the Court unanimously reported as its opinion, after 
mature investigation, on this testimony of the native officers, com- 
bined with the local intelligence of its members, “ That there was 
* nothing in the new turban that could really affect the prejudices of 
* cast, and that, from its superior convenience to ihe one principally 
* in use, it was likely to be attended with beneficial effects." And 
in further confirmation of such being the general sentiment pro- 
mulgated by the native officers, a few days prior to the insurrection 
at Vellore, the chief conspirator, Shaik Cassim, as appears in the 
evidence of Colonel Forbes (transmitted to England), upon being 
questioned by his commanding officer, if any dissatisfaction to the 
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turban yet existed, offered, in the presence of all the other native 
officers, to place the Koran on his head, and swear that there was 
none, and that the whole corps were forward to wear it. 

Under these circumstances, will it excite surprize, if suspicion 
was lulled on the part of your officers; and if, when all objection 
was silenced, the measure was suffered to proceed? At the close of 
the Inquiry, the principal insurgents were tried by a general native 
Court-martial, at Madras ; the two ringleaders of the 9d battalion 
ef the 4th regiment were punished, and the rest, upon their appa- 
rent contrition, were pardoned. 

It will not likewise escape your attention, Gentlemen, in support 
of the evidence to which I have referred, and in proof that the 
turban could not have occasioned the mutiny from any thing really 
objectionable in itself, that the opposition to it was local, and con- 
fined to Vellore ; which, connected with the subsequent discoveries, 
in evidence on the trial of the conspirators, and the investigation 
on the spot, by order of your government of Madras, sufficiently 
establish that the objection to the turban was put forward but 
as a cloak, the better to veil the atrocious designs of the rebels; that 
not being of a nature to violate any one religious duty of the 
troops, it never could in itself, at any other moment, have excited 
even clamour or discontent, far less have conduced to the fatal ca- 
tastrophe that followed; and that it assumed the appearance of 
producing this effect only from its real cause, at the moment, being 
concealed, and from the ignorance in which your Government re- 


mained at that period of the conspiracy, which was then ripening 
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within the walls of Vellore, and which shortly afterwards exploded 
with such overwhelming effect. 

While these horrors were silently brewing, Musselman intrigue 
availed itself of this measure, for the purpose of working on the 
feelings of the Sepoys, of deepeuing them in treason, and facilitating, 
through the means of their revolt, the release of the sons of Tippoo, 
and the restoration of the Mahometan power, asthe confession of 
the principal conspirator, Shaik Cassim, has since established. Had 
the objection to it been just, the opposition to it would have been 
universal; one religious feeling would have actuated the whole ; 
whereas, with the exception alone of this seat of treachery, revolt, 
and massacre, the measure was rather acceptable, than the reverse, 
to the untainted portion of your army. Any tendency to the con- 
trary, was only in three corps, that had a direct connexion with 
Vellore. The 13th regiment had long worn a similar turban, and 
Major Bose stated, from Wallajabad, that his regiment was eager 
to finish and wear it. At no other station but Vellore, was any 
dissatisfaction or discontent to be observed. To this hour, through- 
out the extended quarters of your territories, in the southern di- 
vision, the northern, the ceded districts, and Mysore, no discontent 
bas been discovered upon this point. From General Macdowall, 
I had assurances that all was quiet and orderly in his garrison at 
Seringapatam, and that he considered (as proved to be the fact) 
the commotion to be only partial and local; and Colonel Montresor, 
at so late a period as the 9th of July, the day previous to the event 
at Vellore, wrote to state the extreme tranquillity of the large force 
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at Hyderabad, and did not express a word about the turban, 
though the same agency (the Musselman poison) had operated'so 
far, by the 12th of the same month, as seemed to threaten the same 
effects as what had happened at Vellore. To close the question of 
the turban, many regiments, since the repeal, have paritisiad to 
wear it. 

I trust, Gentlemen, I have su fficiently shewn, in this statement, 
that there was nothing in the origin of these two measures, which ig- 
norance or calumny had designated under the general term of dress, 
from whence the shade of blame can justly be imputable to myself, 
and that on the facts of the case, as before me at the moment, when 
I gave my assent to them, that I acted only with propriety, in per- 
mitting their adoption. I saw nothing in their principle, on the ex- 
-planations I had received, that could lead to the apprehension of 
danger, or that might not have metthe concurrence of minds better 
qualified than my own, from superior local knowledge, to estimate 
their general expediency. They came recommended to me by the 
most experienced officers in your service; and I had no where, from 
other authorities, or any other quarter of your whole establishment, 
discovered them to be liable to objection. Had even the mutiny, 
and massacre at Vellore resulted from them (which no longer is 
maintained by any man in India), І yet conceive my conduct 
would not be liable to just reproach, because it is to the principle 
we are to look, and not to the result, when estimating the propriety 


or impropriety of the order itself, 
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I now come to a period when, perhaps, less of responsibility may 
seem to attach to myself, although itis by no means my wish to 
shrink from the fair proportion of it, which in this transaction I 
ought justly to bear. 

In the course of the investigation to which I have referred, my 
health, yielding to the climate, gaye way, and compelled me, in the 
month of May, 1806, to retire for a short period to Nundy Droog, 
in the Mysore country, as my only chance of recovering it in India. 

That public business should receive.as little interruption as pos- 
sible at the Presidency, the great seat of dispatch, I permitted all 
the principal Staff to remain at Madras, and “as far as precaution, 
or prudence could dictate, in the prosecution of this delicate con- 
сего, I directed the Adjutant-general to report all the proceedings 
of the native Court-martial, then sitting upon this subject, to the 
Governor in Council, and to implicitly follow the directions he 
received. My letters to Colonel Agnew, upon this point, are before 
your Court. | 

I had two inducements to this measure ; first, the impression, that 
uader the retirement, to which the ill state of my health compelled 
me to submit, I had less means bf accurate and unbiassed informa- 
fion; and next, a laudable desire to co-operate with his Lordship 
and the Council, and on a question of more than military interest, to 
be guided by the light of their judgment and advice. This 
part of the subject, I conceive, requires no further observation ; 
the measure was no longer under my view; the partial and local 


opposition had expired in appearance, and the recovery of my 
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health was my chief pursuit, Early, however, after Í had reached 
Nundy Droog, and while yet extremely ill, I received a letter 
from Colonel Brunton, which, with opinions communicated to 
me by a few other officers (though all equally strangers with Go- 
vernment to the conspiracy at Vellore), led me to believe that the 
objection to the new turban was spreading in the army. This 
letter I transmitted to the Governor in Council’ by the same post, 
together with these opinions, to shew that I had no partiality, 
founded on the obstinacy of self-opinion, to the measure in ques- 
tion; that the good of the service, and the public interest alone 
was my object; and with a view that, if his Lordship in Council 
conceived my intelligence to be correct, he might avail himself of it 


accordingly. 


These opinions, had been excited by a correspondence carried 
on between the corps at Vellore and the corps to which these 
gentlemen belonged, with the real object of which they were un- 
acquainted ; and they were therefore ( without impeaching their 
vigilance) easily surprized into a belief, that the ferment which 
appeared, and the opposition which displayed itself against 
the turban, at Vellore, was the real, and not the ostensible, ground 
only of that discontent which had been manifested, and seemed to 
be spreading against its introduction, and under the notion of 
which, these opinions were formed, and communicated to me; so 
artfully were the views and objects of the conspirators concealed, 
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and so generally, even in the garrison of Vellore, were they able 
to deceive those enlightened officers, who commanded the two 
regiments that afterwards perpetrated the massacre, that the ome, 
Lieutenant-colonel M‘Kerras fell an unsuspecting victim ; and the 
other, Lieutenant-colonel Forbes, placed in confinement, (as already. 
stated) as insane, the faithful Sepoy, who, upon the night before, 


came to give him intelligence of the intended massacre. 


Yielding myself to the impression, after the receipt of Colonel 
Brunton’s letter, I stated to the Governor in Council, in the letter 
under date 27th June, 1806, that I had reason to believe that. the 
measure was obnoxious to the army, and submitted to the Council 
to weigh the policy, if it could be done with propriety, of departing 

from the measure altogether, if they thought it advisuble so to do. 
I added in justification of so thinking : 


** Т am as aware as the human mind can possess the sentiment, 
** that opposition to military and just authority cannot be 
** yielded to, and that the attempt must be crushed in its 
“ earliest. stage. This is the sole reasoning towards a 
“© British soldier; and if it were purely a British case, I 
* should neither feel embarrassment, nor should I trouble 
* your Lordship in Council; but upon the prejudices of 
“ India, the force of cast, which, in its various shapes, no 


* European may perfectly comprehend, it is allowable, even 
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* in a soldier's mind, to pause, and solicit the advice of the 


** Head, and his companions in the Government." 


In these sentiments, Gentlemen, can you trace any thing of per- 
tinacity, imprudence, or want of foresight? You see me feeling 
alike for your army and your authority, and anxious alone to up- 
hold the one and protect the other. What was the reply ? The Council 
on the spot, with the means of superior information, and surrounded 
by the Staff, and your most enlightened servants, were of opinion 
that I might have been misled by these representations, and that 
under their influence I had, perhaps, attached more of importance 
to them than they deserved; and in the public letter, dated July 4, 
1806 (six days prior to the massacre), it was proposed to issue 
an order to the army, signifying the determination to enforce the 
turban, as the opposition to it arose “© from ignorant clamour, un- 
< founded on any principle ;" but at the same time to respect the 
usages and customs of the native troops. His Lordship and the 
Board further stated to me, in the same public letter of the 4th 
July, 1806, as follows: 


* I£ there had been any reason to suppose that the late change 
“© of dress was liable to the objectionsof militatingagainstthe 
* religious principles of the inhabitants of this country, we 
* should: have had. no hesitation in immediately recom- 


“© mending to your Excellency the relinquishment of the 
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* intention to establish the proposed change; but as it 
<< appears, from the evidence taken in the late Inquiry at 
<< Vellore, that no objections of the natives exist, we certainly 
<< deem it advisable that the alternative of yielding to the 
* clamour, arising from an unfounded prejudice, should, if 


“© possible, be avoided." 


Under these sentiments, the Government proposed the issue of 
an order to the army, expressive of its determination £o enforce the 
turban, as the opposition to it rested on ло just principle whatever ; 
and the following order was transmitted to me at Nundy Droog, for. 


publication, in the event of its meeting with my concurrence. 


** GENERAL Овревѕ by Government, July 4, 1806. 


* The Right Honourable the Governor in Council, having 
* been informed by his Excellency the Commander-in- 
“= Chief, of the opposition which has, in some instances, 
* been experienced in establishing an alteration, which it 
** was deemed expedient to adopt, in the form of the turban 
* in use among the native corps of this establishment, his 
** Lordship in Council is led to express his extreme regret, 
<< that any part of the native army, whose merits have been 
* so frequently extolled and rewarded by Government, 
* could have suffered itself to be deluded by an unfounded 


“© clamour.” 
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** It will be, in every instance, the wish of the Right Hon. the 
“ Governor in Council to evince a sacred regard for the reli- 
** gious principles of the native troops, as well as of all other 
* inhabitants of this country; but in the present case it 
“ appears, after the strictest inquiry, and according to the 
** testimony of natives of the highest cast, that the opposi- 
* tion which has been experienced in the late change of 
“ turban, is destitute of any foundation in either the law or 
** usage of the Makomedan or Hindoo religion; and every 
“© person who may persevere in that opposition cannot, in 
* consequence, fai] to be subjected to the severest penalties 
* of military discipline !” 


A Proclamation so expressed it was impossible not to approve, 
and in my reply to the Board of Council, on the 7th of July, after 
expressing my approbation of it, I added: 


“ Since I last had the honour to address your Lordship in 
“ Council, I have heard nothing more ; which silence leads 
* me to hope, that the disinclination to the turban has 
“© become more feeble, or, perhaps, that reports have been 
* exaggerated. Under this view, it may be judicious to 
* postpone the publication of the order, either to let it fall 
“to the ground, as no longer the interposition of govern- 
“© ment is required, or to re-assume the issue, as your Lord- 
* ship in Council may determine by future events.” ` 
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These facts, Gentlemen, will sufficiently establish, that I with- 


held no information from Government, on the subject of the turban, 
that could warrant the supposition that I was in any shape disposed 
blindly to persevere in the measure, from any partiality I might have 
felt for the change, from its improvement in the native troops ; 
on the contrary, with just caution, I rather yielded to the im- 
pression, that the dislike to it was gaining ground ; and under that 
sentiment, I candidly stated to your Government the increasing 
discontent which it seemed to excite. At the moment, however, 
when ifs progress appeared to me so far arrested, às to induce me 
to delay the issue of the order I have quoted, I received from the 
Adjutant-general a letter, dated 5th July, 1806, which likewise 
coufirmed me in the opinion that the reports had been exaggerated, 
and that the opposition was daily declining : in this letter he says, 
from Madras : ' 


* Lord William Bentinck told me yesterday that you had a 
* doubt about persevering in the turban— 7'he oaths of 
“© persons of high cast have appeared before you ; that no- 
“ thing in the turban is against the Hindoo or Mussulman 
“cast. Jf any concession is made, I expect the worst con- 
* sequences. If the matter is allowed to take its course, I 
* am convinced that nothing but encouragement from their 
* superior European officers will ever move the troops even 
“© to momentary discontent. It derives consequence from 


** discussion, but in itself, the subject has none. The turbans 
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* here are getting on very well, and at Wallajabad. The 
** Governor has ordered them for his fencibles.”’ 


And in two days afterwards, in his letter ofthe 7th July, from 
Madras, the supposed scene of all information, and the general 
military sentiment, he again says: 


* T deem it essential io insist om implicit obedience ; and I am 
* certain the worst consequences would result from any 


** concession on this point.” 


Such were the sentiments of your army, previous to the massacre, 
and of your Adjutant-general; of whom I may justly say, in con- 
currence with the public voice, that your establishment can scarcely 
boast an authority of equal weight ‘апа respectability, and that his 
talents and acquirements are not exceeded by any officer in your 
service. When Colonel Agnew asserts, that active discontent can 
never beexcited by such a cause, his reasoning is correct, and 
must receive the sanction of every candid mind of military expe- 
rience. Не dreamed no more than Colonel Brunton, or a single 
person of your whole establishment, civil or military, of the govern- 
ment or in the entire army, of the horrors that were meditating from 
a different source at Vellore, where concealment and secresy could 
prevail, from the unfortunate division of the сортан. The tur- 
ban alone was in Colonel Agnew's view, and from this he was 


justly entitled to infer; no such misery would flow. Persuaded 
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Iam, as of my existence, that the same result would have broken out 


in some other shape, and even in a worse degree, with perhaps not 
d every concession been made to those 


At this hour, when all past 


the delay of many days, ha 
two rebel regiments at Vellore. 
circumstances can be placed in review against the opinion of the 
government, the army, and that enlightened officer the Adjutant- 
general, whom I considered to be their organ, I would not, I re- 
peat, atthis moment, Gentlemen, for any consideration whatsoever, 
have yielded to so pusillanimous a feeling, void of all just reasoning 
and military judgment. 

I have now, Gentlemen, stated my case; it is unnecessary to 
enter into the painful recital of the atrocious revolé and massacre 
on the 10th July, at Vellore. Its causes (long since established ) 
and circumstances are sufficiently before you, for your own infor- 
mation, and, I trust, for my vindication. ` 

In conclusion, suffer ine, Gentlemen, fo say, I have served the 
Company with zeal, fidelity, and honour. On different occasions 
my arrangements received the thanks of your government in India, 
and the approbation of your Court. The reductions I planned in 
your military expenses, without impairing the strength and effi- 
ciency of your army; the security of your possessions, or your 
general measures of defence (if maintained and pursued by your 
servants at Madras), will amount to no less a sum annually than 
five lacs of pagodas; and the various admitted improvements which 
I introduced into your military department sufficiently attest the 


anxious solicitude with which I sought to advance your interest, 
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and repay your confidence. І can aver with truth, that at the 
moment I left your service, your army was in íhe highest 
order, that not a single regiment failed in its complete esta- 
blishment, its cloathing, appointments, or discipline; which the 
report from the reviewing geuerals, that I took measures to place 
on your records before I left Madras, will amply establish ; and that 
nothing might be wanting for the advantage of your service, my last 
act, concluded after expulsion from command, was to Jay before you 
a general and detailed view of the state of your fortifications 
throughout every part of the Madras Presidency, (upon which the 
most erroneous notions had been entertained) a subject of the 
highest importance, both as to expense and security which infor. 
mation, if attended to, and acted upon, with the judgment and ac- 
tivity it requires, an annual useless expenditure to a great amount 
may be immediately saved, and much juster objects of defence ne 
complished. My zeal has been to serve you; my hope was in vour 
justice. In return, what have I received ? Humiliation and dis- 
grace. If I have deserved it, it is due to me to establish it ; and if it 
has been unmerited, it can never be your intention to deny me the 
redress, which justice may feel to be my claim. I should not be 
alive to that, which is dearer to me than my existence, the appro- 
bation and favours I have received from my sovereign and my 
country, and the good opinion of the army, in which 1 have been 
bred, if I could silently acquiesce in an act, which, operating 
virtually as a sentence of military censure, stamps me in the estima- 
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tion of the world with reproach, and unjustly dooms me to the re- 
putation of having unworthily filled the situation to which I had 


been called. 


Under the impression, therefore, of the most injured feelings, 
but with every sentiment of just respect for your Court, I claim from 
its justice and candour that I may not be driven, in defence of my 
honour, as a victim to temporary clamour and oppression, to lay my 
case at the foot of the Throne, and the bar of my country ; but that I 
may receive from yourselves that redress, to which I conceive I have 
the justest pretension. І have been driven from your service in a 
manner the most harsh. The command of his majesty’s troops was 
torn from me, in a manner the most galling, without the royal sanc- 
tion. Iwas placed in the sight of your army, and his majesty's 
service, as an humbled, and degraded man. I was reduced to the 
tank of a private individual by your government at Madras, and in 
this reversed, and humiliated situation, I was compelled to remain 
there for many weeks to the detriment alike of my fortune and feel- 
ings, (to seek my return to England in any manner I could, ata 
most enormous expense, ) before I could obtain a relief for botb, by 
leaving a service and a country embitteredto me by the impression of 
such injustice, and this without a reason assigned to me, or even the 
shadow ofa cause alledged, whereon to vindicate such harsh, such 
unprecedented treatment. No other person, who has ever been in 


your employment, has ever undergone a measure so painful in its va- 
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riotis consequences, for no man can estimate what Í suffered at Ma- 
dras, after the operation of your removal, and the subsequent act of 
the Council, and I am" persuaded, that on a future day, (or at this 
instant, after the perusal of this address) if attention be directed to 
the case, credit will be refused to an oppression, not, Lam willing 
to believe, under contemplation, and never intended to the extent it 
reached. Gentlemen, I did not embark in your service with such 
an apprehension, I entered it with the feelings of a soldier; I 
looked to honour, I looked to justice; I felt if I served you faith 
fully, Y should be treated liberally. No act of mine has war- 
ranted this humiliation of my professional feelings, right, and 
character; and could I submit to it in, silence, the blow would be 
merited ; but it is my duty to repel it, because it is my pride to 
feel that it is not deserved. 


Far be it from me to resist the right of your Court, to suspend, 
or remove your officers at will; but it is for me to contend, that the 
exercise of this right in the manner it has been applied against 
myself, has carried with it unavoidably the imputation of marked 
displeasure, and that you would not have condemned me to the 
injury and mortification of so peremptory a removal from the com- 
mand of your army, or wrung from me that of his majesty's forces, 
to the depreciation of my former character, in the view of that body, 
but under the impression that I had forfeited your confidence by an 
act, which justified your withdrawing it. 
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With you Gentlemen, therefore, the motive yet remains, until, 
in your justice, you shall please to disclose it; and it is for the pur- 
pose of relieving my mind, by aiming at the kaowledge of it, that I 
have felt it to be my duty to address you, thus in detail, upon my 
arrival in England. Ido not solicit a restoration to your service ; 
T do not court a compensation for my losses; but І ask what I 
better value, that boon of justice, which alone can heal the wounded 
feelings under which Ilabour. I ask that I may know the cause 
of my disgrace, that 1 may meet the charge in defence of my 
character; that my case may be heard. I ask, in the confidence of 
a mind void of reproach, that if there is a single act of my public 
conduct as Commander-in-Chief, that has either excited your dis- 
pleasure, or requires explanation, beyond what your records afford, 
that I may have the opportunity, now, that I am on the spot, of 
giving the fullest explanation in my power, on every part of it. 


On the other hand, if this is not the case, if under fuller evidence 
from maturer inquiry, you see nothing in my conduct, in respect 
of these two measures, or of any others in which I may have parti- 
cipated, that can have demanded so abrupt a dismissal from your 
service, without the slightest consideration for my claims, or my 
feelings, I then solicit from- the justice of your Court, that 
its opinion may be pronounced in such a way, as shall efface, both 
in the estimation of the British Public, and your armies in India, 
the dishonourable impression excited by the manner in which I was 


removed, and heal the wound it has inflicted on my feelings. 


or 
of 


This is what І ask. I claim it by the sufferings of my mind, by 
the integrity of my intentions, by the devotion to your interest 


which actuated my conduct, by the defiance it gives to accusation 


and by the sentiments which belong to my profession. 
I have the honour to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
With respect, 
Your very obedicnt humble servant, 


J. F. CRADOCK, Ziculenant-General. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors, 


&c. с. &c. 





T. Сірет, Printer, 
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AT the latter end of the year 1803, Sir John Cradock received 
the communication of his Majesty’s pleasure, that he was placed 
on the Staff in the East Indies, and at the same time it was signified 
to him, that the Court of Directors had appoiated him to succeed 
Lieutenant-General Stewart, as Commander-in-chief of the East 
India Company’s forces at the Presidency of Madras. However 
honorable and distinguished the situation might appear to be, yet 
jt had not been solicited by Sir John Cradock, and the offer was 
accepted, because it appeared consonant to opinions he always 
maintained, that every officer should embrace whatever service (if 
foreign, the moré urgent the principle) it was the pleasure of his 
Majesty to tender. At the period this communication was made, 
Sir John Cradock was Quarter-master-General of his Majesty’s 
army in Ireland, than which no situation at home can be more 
desirable, as possessing very considerable distinction, and in emolu- 


ment, from local circumstances, more than equal to its correspon- 
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dent appointment in England, to be still augmented by his ap- 
proaching promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-geneial. SifJohn 
Cradock did not suffer any cold calculations of prudence to operate, 
but at once abandoned his enviable station, and enteted upon the 
carcer to which he was called. dil of foresight or reflection 
that escaped from him, was simply to mark the circumstance in 
letters, which he took the liberty to address to his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-chief, and Lord Castlereagh, the President of 
the Board - of Controul It was natural, however, that Sir John 
Cradock should inquire, upon his arrival in London, whether the 
road to the succession to Lord Lake, as Commander-in-chief in 
India, lay open to him, and if he might consider it, when the 
vacancy might arise, as the object of fair pretensions, and just rc- 
ward of good conduct. He has to acknowledge, with the most 
lively gratitude, the gracious sentiments of his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-chief upon the subject, and the most kind and posi- 
tive assurances of support from Lord Castlereagh. 

Under these satisfactory impressions, Sir John Cradock proceeded 
to India, and disregarded the loss attendant upon a rapid dispos- 
session of every article of establishment and comfort at home, the 
heavy expense of an equipment correspondent fo his rank and 
expectations, which can only be justly estimated by those who have 
tfaversed the Indian seas, in similar situations, and a charge of above 
2,0001. for his passage. Upon his arrival, he found that a Com-- 
mander-in-chief at Madras was wholly unprovided as to house, 


furniture, accommodation, or convenience of any kind, (totally dif- 
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ferent from any relative situation in his Majesty’s service, and from 
most*in the Company's) and that upon the moment, and exposed 
to every exaction, at an exorbitant expense he was to find a habi- 
tation, and treate an establishment.* 

He also learned, that the Commander-in-chief had a consider- 
ably less income than the officer commanding the forces at Bombay 
many years ago, and that, exclusive of his seat in council, his 
military pay was less than many officers of both the civil and mili- 
tary service, of very inferior situations. In addition to such a com- 
parison, it will scarcely be credited, that through the. means of a 
Bazar fund, (a term well known in India) and the exclusion alone 
of the Commander-in-chief by an arrangement of the Council, but 
not ratified by the Court of Directors, the income of every subor- 
dinate General Officer upon the establishment was made superior 
to the Commander-in-chief.+ 


Sir John Cradock represented the case to the Council at Madras, 


- * The Governor has a house furnished, and establishment. The Admiral of the 
station has the same ; and the Major-generals, though they receive the same allow- 
ance for a residence as the Commander-in-chief, live in houses that belong to the go- 
vernment. 

+ Major-generals Campbell and Wellesley received, the year that Sir John Cradock 
came io India, 10,725 p. or about 4,3001. The arrangement of the Council loses 
all fvxslatiun when it is known, that though the rightful Commander-in-chief has been 
singly excluded, yet Major-general Campbell preferred a claim, while he commanded 
ihe army in chief, and the Council granted it to him, 
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and claimed, what he conceived to be an undeniable right, that he 
should receive the pay of a General Officer upon the Staff ;sbut, 
not to exceed the strictest moderation, he waved the pretension of 
his superior rank as Lieutenant-general, and only asked to be on an 
equality with the other Generals, though his subordinate officers. 
His request appeared so reasonable, that the Council at Madras 
complied, but the Court of Directors have not been pleased to con- 
firm their decision, upon the plea that their Commander-in-chief 
was as well paid as others of any service; not reflecting on the 
established fact, that the nominal amount can bear no analogy fo 
any other command, for the expenses of India are wncontrolable- 
and far exceed those of every other part of the world. 

It is necessary also at this moment to state, that Sir Jobn Cradack 
was informed, on his arrival at Madras, that his predecessor, Gene- 
ral Stewart, claimed, and received, upon the terms of his indenture 
(or instrument entered into with the East India Company), an 
arrear of salary as Councillor, from the time of his being sworn in, 
in London; and Sir John Cradock, in exactly the same situation, 
his indenture being precisely expressed to the same effect, pre- 
ferred his equal right. The Council at Madras referred the me- 
morial to their Advocate-general, who gave his judgment, that Sir 
John Cradock was clearly intitled to it, and upon this legal adju- 
dication he received and applied it to the expenses of his situation: 
the Court of Directors, however, have not been pleased to confirm 
the decision of their own Law-officer, nor allow to Sir John 
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Cradock, where there is not the, shade of difference, what his pre- 
decessor received, and enjoys. 

The subject of pecuniary severity is nearly dismissed, and Sir 
John Cradock has now to unfold a series of injurious conduct 
exercised against him, he is assured without a parallel in the domi- 
nions subject to royal authority, of which he knows the world 
is generally unacquainted; and he will also believe, that the 
persons more immediately concerned in the oppressive proceed- 
ings are not aware, till the whole be placed in view before them 
(which has been done in an address to the Court of Directors) 
of the extent of the wrong and oppression Sir John Cradock has 
sustained, and of the imperious demand upon their justice and bonor- 
able feelings for redress. 

To appreciate fairly the case, it is requisite to enter into some 
remote detail, and preserve a chain of connecting circumstances, 
from the earliest moment of Sir John Cradock's arrival in India, 
After a year's constant indisposition, and his recovery almost de- 
spaired of, from five repeated attacks of the disorder incident to the 
climate, he thought it a duty to the public to send home his resig- 
nation, and he communicated his situation to his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-chief, and to the President of the Board of Con- 
trol; adding, at the time, that he should not quit his station with- 


* The Governor and Council of Madras felt the peculiar severity of the circum - 
stance, and as they could not deviate from the orders of the Court of Directors, they 


recommended for alleviation the case in their dispatches, in the strongest manner. 
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out being relieved, except in case of the last extremity of danger. 
From this declaration Sir John Cradock felt he was bound to 
remain, and for two years he did not receive an answer from any 
authority whatsoever ; and the only reply ever made by the Court 
of Directors was an abrupt dismission from their service, the 
particulars of which, and its extraordinary consequences, will form 
the essential part of this statement. 

After the resignation of Sir John Cradock was transmitted to 
England, his health amended very much, and he constantly im- 
parted the progress of his recovery, with the view, that if his 
resignation was not acted upon, he should be permitted to resume 
all the favorable expectations of advancement to the chief com- 
mand, that attended the acceptance of his present appointment, and 
the unaccountable silence that prevailed, could not fail to confirm 
the notion. 

During this period Lord Lake resigned the command of the army 
in India, and he actually left the country on his passage home ; and 
Lieutenant-general Nicolls, commanding the forces at Bombay, 
senior to Sir John Cradock, also quitted India by the same fleet. 
Their departure left Sir John Cradock the senior officer of either 
his Majesty's, or the East India Company's service, throughont 
the whole territory of India. Sir John Cradock had expected with 
so much confidencea notification of his leave to proceed to Europe, 
that he had already engaged, at a very considerable certain ex- 
pense; the passage for himself and family on board the Asia, but 
at the moment of the fleet saing, he was still without permission 
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from his Majesty, or the East India Company, and placed in the 


situation described, the actual Commiander in Chief in India, ac- 
cording to every military usage; for the command in India, over 
at least his Majesty’s troops at the three Presidencies, must be held 
by the senior officer in his Majesty's service, and is not capable of 
division ; and the position has been maintained since, in subse- 
quent events at Madras, by the Advocate-general, on the con- 
struction of the act of parliament (when the result was injury tg 
Sir John Cradock and removal from his Majesty's command), that 
the authority over his Majesty's troops, and the Company's, cannot 
be divided, but must be exercised by the same person. | 
Under these novel circumstances (an officer of the East India 
Company's service commanding at each presidency, Madras and 
Bombay, and one of the youngest Major-generals in the King's 
service commanding the Bengal establishment, the impossibility of 
reporting to his Royal Highness the Commander-in. chief, as the 
Major-generals of the Company’s service at the other presidencies 
were senior to Major-general Dowdeswell at Calcutta), a sense, 
and the knowledge of his duty, compelled Sir John Cradock to 
abandon his intention; and, little aware of the turn that the mili- 
tary arrangements would take, and the degrading events that were 
to follow, he gave up, at the known loss of forfeit, his passage. 
These circumstances he detailed in a minute to the Council at 
Madras (a copy of which he submitted to his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-chief) and in a letter +> the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta, he stated his situation, his pretensions, and claimed 


the command of his Majesty’s forces. 
B 
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Military knowledge, the usage of the service, and every pro- 
priety, might have pointed out the road to be pursued, and Sir John 
Cradock would have been called to ihe scat of authority at 
Calcutta, where he had the right to take his station, if he pleascd, 
if best suited to the general command of his Majesty's troops, and 
repel the disorders then prevailing in two of his Majesty's regi- 
ments, to the disgrace of the British service in india. But aZ that 
was done was a reluctant avowal, that he actually did command 
all his Majesty's forces, but the real control, and the emoluments 
of office, were given to one of the youngest Major-generals in the 
service, uader the title of Provincial Commander-in-Chief; and. 
when Major-general Dowdeswell went away, the same distinctions 
and advantages were granted to a Major-general in the Company's 
service, still junior in rank, and the claims and representations of 
the actual Commander-in-Chief in India were disgarded, and totally 
set aside for seven months, till the arrival of Lieutenant-general 
Hewitt. The whole proceeding was not only contrary to every 
usage in his Majesty’s army, but is directly against the practice of 
the civil and military establishment of the East India Company, 
where, without an instance to the contrary, the officer who acts for 
a principal, through absence or any other cause, receives the emolu- 
ments of the superior employment. 

With General Hewitt came out the order from the Court of 
Directors to remove Sir John Cradock from his seat in council, and 
the command of the Company's forces, unaccompanied with the ex- 
pression of any reason; по correspondent communication was 
issued from his Majesty to relieve him from the staff in India, on 
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which he was placed by the King; but, on the contrary, bis Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief graciously signified, that Lieu- 
tenant-general Macdowall was io succeed Sir John Cradock, upon 
the event of his leaving India. These communications, the one 
of abrupt dismissal on the part of the Court of Directors from 
the command of their troops, and the other of a gracious and in- 
dulgent permission to retire from that over his Majesty’s forces in 
the Presidency of Madras, on the event of his own option, form 
the whole reply received to the resignation of Sir John Cradock, sent 
to England more than two years before, upon the pressure of in- 
disposition. 

It is not to be imagined, that. after the arrival of such an order 
from the Court of Directors Sir John Cradock could wish to remain 
an hour longer in the service of the East India Company ; but still 
his actual situation was to be considered, for the period of the de- 
parture of the regular fleet was distant, and he could not accelerate 
his return to Europe by a journey over land, as the Turkish war 
prevented any attempt of that nature. The prospect that awaited 
Sir John Cradock for the ensuing two-months, after the order of 
instant removal from the Company’s service, was that (after an 
exalted station ) of a private person, without rank or salary, left in 
a remote and expensive country, to seek hisreturn to Europe as he 
might find the means, degraded in the eyes of the civil and military 
world, exposed to all the injuries that flow from the bad feelings 
of human nature, as he experienced in the person of men whom his 


zeal for the public interest had obliged him either to correct,. or 
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sanction their exclusion from the East Iudia Company's service, 
and who were now enabled to act, upon the dismissal of Sir John 
Cradock, ( conveyed as it was) by the Court of Directors, with se- 
curity and triumph. "The picture is nof too highly colored ; the 
records transmited to the East India House can testify the truth. 

It has already beeu stated that no intimation whatsoever arrived 
of any change in Sir John Cradock's situation in his Majesty's ser- 
vice in India; and therefore, though dismissed from his command 
over the Company's troops, his authority and commission as fixed 
by his Majesty over the King's forces remained the same, and if 
behoved him, from every consideration of character and common . ` 
feeling, to draw the line, and abide by his sitnation on his Majesty's 
staff, till he could effect his liberation from the country. 

The Council at Madras felt the embarrassment of the situation, 
and officially expressed the request, that Sir John Cradock should 
resign his authority over his Majesty's army ; but at the same time 
they had not the consideration to enter upon the subject of his pas- 
sage to England, the only point that could relieve him from the 
most distressing circumstances. 

Without a dereliction of every feeling that supports the human 
mind, it was not possible, that Sir John Cradock could abandon 
the station in which he was placed by his Majesty ; but still his 
paramount principle was not to interrupt the publie service, and 
his reply was solely to this effect: “Give me the means, which 
* depend upon yourselves, not upon me, to go, and I will not em- 


** barrass your proceedings by the delay of one hour. And what 
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“ is more, I will not cause any disunion between the two services, 
“ by exerting an authority that the King's army must and will 
“© obey. All І wish to mark is, that I do not voluntarily resign, and by 
““my own act sanction the injustice of the proceedings against mc, 
“ to my further degradation in the view of his Majesty's army." 
The Council at Madras thought it a duty connected with their 
situation, to pursue the orders of the Court of Directors, even to 
the extent of excluding him from his Majesty’s service. in India; 
and a resolution, though accompanied with every expression of 
respect and affection, to this effect took place, and what appears 
incredible to whoever has heard the story in England, Sir John 
Cradock, without the assignment of any cause, was dismissed from 
the Staff of his Majesty in India, not only without the command, or 
concurrence of his Majesty, but in direct opposition to the gracious 
communication from his Royal Highness thé Commander-in-chief, 
'The Council at Madras ventured to proceed to this length, from 
the opinion of their Law-officer, that it was required that the 
officer who commanded the King's forces, should also have the au- 
thority over the Company's, and so vice versa; but it will scarcely 
be credited (such has been the’ series of unaccountable oppression ) 
that the benefit of this position was denied to Sir John Cradock, 
when he claimed the command of the forces in India, upon the 
departure of Lord Lake, as being precisely in the situation his 
Lordship was, (a fact not capable of disproof) upon the unex- 
pected death of Lord Cornwallis, when the command over the whole 
ofthe forces in India was resumed by Lord Lake, without new 
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powers, and solely upon Ше ground that he was the sentor officer ; 
but the equally sightful claims of Sir John Cradock bave been dis- 
regarded, and the difference of salary during the time he exercised 
the chief command till the arrival of General Hewitt, has been with- 
held from him, amounting to above 7,0001. 

The act of Council at Madras (it is unknown Whether the Court 
of Directors bave sanctioned the deed of their servants) took its full 
course, and Sir John Cradock remained near two months at 
Madres, deprived of his station and all emolument, with no other 
support but that of his own character, till at length, at the charge 
of 3,5001. for himself and family, he embarked for Europe. 

This statement would not be complete (although a circumstan- 
tial address upon the subject to the Court of Directors is lying before 
them, unless Sir John Cradock adverted to the clamor that prevailed 
fora while “ about orders introduced into the army at Madras 
relative to a turban, and abolition of marks of cast, while the Sepoys 
were under arms.” Sir John Cradock does not believe, that there is- 
any person in the East India Company's service, abroad or at home, 
who has taken the trouble to read papers or examine facts, that is 
longer swayed by the unfounded notion that obtained belief at the 
time ; aud ле knows that the true causes of the Vellore Insurrection, 
whether acknowledged, or through policy denied or disguised, are 
perfectly understood. But let the details of argument or defence 
be entéred into at large, and those persons be called upon personall y 
who are to prove facts, and it will appear that the regulations were 


barmless, and tbat they have subsisted for years coeval with their 
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military establishment in the Company's service, not only in the 
army of Bengal without exception, but even in those of the native 
princes (as the officers of the East India Company's staff, chiefly 
interested, he believes cau maintain): all that Sir John Cradock has 
` to say is, without the possibility of disproof or contradiction, that 
the whole concern, however it may operate upon the mind of any 
man, “ derived its imagination and birth" from the officers of the 
Company's service ** alone," and was more immediately produced 
by the Staff of the East India Company's army, officers distin- 
guished for their talents and lengthened experience: that no officer 
in. his Majesty’s service was consulted, or had any share in the 
suggestions or regulations (how widely different the conception, 
while clamor and ignorance prevailed) and that they will be found 
in the ancient orderly books of the Sepoy regiments. That Sir 
John Cradock, upon their first appearance, when submitted to him 
` by the principal officers of the Company's staff, objected to them, 
though a stranger, upon common principles, and only yielded to 
pesitive declarations, that he would, by opposition, innovate and 
disturb the course of the Sepoy regiments. Upon a future day, 
it will be esteemed a very singular fact, that Sir John Cradock, 
in the face of all the injury he has sustained, and the sacrifice that 
has been made of him by the Court of Directors, and the Council 
at Madras, has been the only person throughout a prevailing-prae- 
tice from ihe earliest times, that ever expressed objection against 
its continuance; and the records at Madras and the India House 


will shew, at the same view, his sentiment of opposition at the be- 
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ginning of the transaction, an unvariedprinciple of prudence and 


precaution in its course, and his injurious dismissal in its termi- 


nation. 
All that remains now is a conclusion that it is feared may look 


like presumption, and the unseemly attempt to praise his own con- 
duct; but the extent of injury Sir John Cradock has received, it 
may be hoped, will plead his excuse. Sir John Cradock defies 
accusation of every kind. Let any person come forward with a 
complaint, and he is prepared to answer it, and assign his motive. 
It has been his anxious wish to act with impartiality, upon that 
unceasing point of difficulty, the jarring interests of the King’s and 
Company's service; and he will ever maintain, that to overthrow 
every prospect of advantage or employment upon the staff to the 
King’s officer in India, (as regulations since his departure have 
established ) and fix in his mind the notion of injurious banishment, 
who, while he does his duty, and remains in India, is the same funce 
tionary in his country's cause, as the officer in the Company's ser- 
vice, is not the way to produce co-operation or harmony, and that 
it will not be long before the discord now so deeply sown will too 
plainly appear. 

Sir John Cradock appeals to the Court of Directors, who have 
acted towards him in the manner described, and demands, if he 
has neglected their interests in any one particular? He refers totheir 
records and expressed sentiments of their government abroad, if 
he bas not advanced the discipline and efficiency of their army, 


through every branch of its establishment, and if the reports from 
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the reviewing Generals, which he received upon quitting Madras, 
do not exhibit, as far as some inherent imperfections and defects 
will admit, ihe whole ef the coast army “ well disciplined, well 
cloathed, well appointed, and fit for service." And if the plans of 
a necessary retrenchment, which he submitted to Council, be carried 
into effect, the reduction of expense will be most considerable, and 
the efficiency not materially affected. 

| Sir John Cradock has already laid his case before the Court of 
Directors, aud the question of justice is still depending. Heis un- 
willing to believe that it will be denied ; and as an eminent statesman 
lately deceased has expressed, “© That the first of moral duties, 
“ that is binding upon men, at all times, places, and circumstances, 
“and from which no supposed views of policy can excuse 
* them, that of granting full justification to the innocent,” will 
be disregarded in this instance; and he must expect, that repara- 
tion in some mauner will be made in their orders to their armies 
in India, where have been the scenes of Sir John Cradock's injury 
and mortification. The measure of justice now lies with the East 
India Company, and it will not be before redress is hopeless from 
themselves, that Sir John Cradock cau be indaced to lay his wrongs 
before his Majesty, who has never yet withheld protection from the 
oppressed officer, deprived as he has been, fhrough the violence of 
a foreign authosity, of the statien in which he was placed by his 
Majesty, without the assigument of a reason to this hour. 

@he gracious and most indulgent recepfion of his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, and the immediate nomination to 
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the staff by his Majesty, may have rendered less necessary Sir Jobn 
Cradock's appeal to a military tribunal, to efface the stain of re- 
moval from his Majesty's command in India by the Council of 
Madras ; but it is required still, for the character of Sir John Cra- 
dock, and his feelings as a soldier, that the Court of Directors 
sbould act with the liberality due from a great body in the state, 
either by acknowledging the error of a hasty decision, or by 
giving to Sir John Cradock the reason of their dismissal, allow 
him to make a fair appeal to the public, and establish the act 
of right or wrong. 

Perhaps Sir John Cradock exemplifies the singular instance of 
‚а Commander-in-Chief's return from India, with permitted hopés 
and promises of advancementin that country set aside, without a 
fortune, having sustained the loss of his valuable appointment in 
Ireland, worth 2,5007. per annum; and that “ no accuser of any 
description is to be found te raise his voice." 


J. F. CRADOCK, Lieutenant-General. 


London, Sept. 25, 190° 


T. Gizrer, Printer, 
Crown-court, Fleet-street, London. 


RESOLUTION 


oF 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 


RELATIVE TO THE 


INSURRECTION AT VELLORE 
AND 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN CRADOCK’S 
LETTER 


To 


THE HONORABLE COURT. 


rn ne 
Т. GILLET, Printe: 
Crown-court, Fleet-street, s Lene 


RESOLUTION. 


At a Court of Directors, held on TUESDAY, 
25th JuLy, 1809, 


RESOLVED, 


Tuar Sir John Cradock, who was chiefly, both in India and 
in Europe, represented as having wantonly innovated upon the 
religious usages of the Sepoys, by needless and fanciful changes. 
in their dress, stands, by a great mass of evidence, acquitted of 
having, in the least degree, intended such a violation ; or of having, 
-with rashness, adopted those changes in the Sepoy-dress, which, 
on good authority, he had reason to believe were consonant botk 
to the laws of Caste, and to past practice. 'The measures which 
Sir John Cradock afterwards pursued to enforce obedience to the 
regulation prescribing the use of a new turban, though dictated, 
as the Court believe, by a nice sense of the honor of military 
authority, and the importance of subduing insubordination, ap- 
pear nevertheless to have been unsuitable to the nature of the 
people with whom he had to deal, whose real opinions and pre- 
judices touching the new turban, and not merely the legal judg- 
ment of their doctors, ought to have been consulted; for, not- 
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withstanding their decision, it is too plain that the bulk of the 
Sepoys came at length, no doubt through the wicked machinations 
ef enemies to the British power, really to regard the use of the 
new turban with strong aversion, as incompatible with their Caste ; 
and had a proper inquiry beeu instituted, before enforcing the use 
of the turban, the truth would have been ascertained, and the dis- 
covery of it would have rendered it consistent with the honor of 
Government, and of the Commander-in-Chief, to have repeated 
the order ; and thus might have been removed the immediate occa- 
sion. of the evils that followed. "he Court, however, have no 
hesitation in stating, that in making those changes in the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, which removed Sir John Cradock from 
the command, they were guided by the advices sent from Fort St. 
George and Bengal, soon after the mutiny, by the universal impres- 
sion, both in India and in England, of the extreme rashness and 
imprudence of the innovating measures, assigned as the principal 
cause of the disastrous, unexampled event at Vellore ; and that, in 
the general opinion, as well as their own, the safety of the public 
interests, the reparation due to the violated rights of the natives, and 
to the British Administration, which had always respected the preju- 
dices of the natives, dictated that ehange. It was, therefore, to the 
singular misfortune of the situation in which Sir John Cradock 
was placed, that he owed his recal; and, although the events 
which are passed cannot be altered, the Court are happy to declare, 
that Sir John Cradock was not chargeable with that wanton and 


imprudent violation of Caste which was generally imputed to him, 
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nor with any real violation, or the intention of it; and the Court 
hope, that no false or unfounded imputation of this, or any other 
nature, may affect the honorable character he has borne in his 


profession. 
W. RAMSAY, Ѕесу. 
Елзт Ispra Hovsz, 
31st July, 1809. 


TO THE HONORABLE 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 


London, Oct. 31, 1809. 
GENTLEMEN, 

І wave had the honor to receive, through your Secretary, Mr. 
Ramsay, the Resolution of the Court of Directors, of the 30th 
July, 1509, passed upon the detailed letter I laid before the Court 
on the Ist July, 1808, relative to the Insurrection at Vellore. 


T avail myself of the first moment, after my return to England: 
from foreign service, to return my acknowledgments for the favor 
the honorable Court has conferred, by their kind aud honorable 
expressions towards me; and it is with real concern that I am 
compelled, through the force of injured feelings I can never 
conquer, to enter the most solemn protest against a very consi- 


perable part of that Resolution. 


Branded as I have been in the public opinion, as the author of 
the Vellore Insurrection, and so considered, in consequence of the 
wicked misrepresentations which brought upon me, through the 
orders of your Court, the most severe and degrading injuries a 
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British General Officer ever experienced ; Y am compelled to pursue 
whatever means I can resort to for correcting those misrepresenta- 
tions, as the object most essential to my reputation and comfort. 
I wish to speak and act with the utmost respect and due submission 
to your honorable Court; but І owe it to my character,-to my. 
family, to the British public, and to the honor of his Majesty’s 
army, wounded in my person in India, to seek some public mark , 
of justice and redress, in a degree proportioned to the wrong and 
disgrace I sustained in my profession in India, through your orders, 
and the subsequent act of council, by which I was expelled from 
all command in his Majesty’s service in that country; and which 
orders, you have had the candor to declare, upon full considera- 


tion, were produced by an erroneous view of the case. 


It is useless to take up the time of your honorable Court by any 
retrospect upon the Vellore Insurrection ; your late resolution upon 
ihe conduct of all the persons concerned, announce the misconcep- 
tion under which it was attributed to the turban, and the regula- 
tions-upon the marks of Caste. "The terms of your resolutions: 
respecting the Adjutant-general, and Deputy Adjutant general, 
render the further discussion of that subject totally unnecessary. 
You are satisfied the regulations in question did not originate 
with me, and that no officer in the King's service had any concern 
whatever in their introduction: the late Resolution of your Court, 
acknowledging that the- regulations (from whence my injuries and 


removal are admitted to have arisen) were according to the pre- 
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yailing practice of the best native regiments, and to the usage 
of Caste ; acircumstance at the moment disbelieved by your Court, 
when the measure was adopted, of thus dismissing me from your 
service. 

Here, I presume, all this view of the case and the question might 
end for ever. 

But I am compelled to make some remarks upon the following 
paragraph of the Resolution of the 31st July, 1809, which imputes 
to me the want of a due investigation and inquiry from persons who 
‘might have better informed me; and, by the timely discovery of the 
truth, have prevented the mischief that ensued. 


* The measures which Sir John Cradock afterwards pursued 
** to enforce obedience to the regulations prescribing the use 
* of a new turban, though dictated, as the Court believe, by a 
“€ nice sense of the honor of military authority, and the im- 
“© portance of subduing insubordination, appear, nevertheless, 
“ to have been unsuitable to the nature of the people with whom 
“ he had to deal, whose real opinions and prejudices touching 
“© the new turban, and not merely the legal judgment of their 
“ doctors, ought to have been consulted; for, notwithstand- 
“ ing their decision, it is too plain that the bulk of the Sepoys 
“ came at length, no doubt through the wicked machinations 
“ of enemies to the British power, really to regard the use 
** of the new turban with strong aversion, as incompatible 


“ with their Caste; and hada proper inquiry been instituted, 
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** before enforcing the use of the turban, the truth would have 
** been ascertained, and the discovery of it would have rendered 
© it consistent with the honor of Government, and of the 
* Commander-in- Chief, to have repealed the order ; and thus 


< might have been removed the immediate occasion of the evils 
“ that followed.” 


Thus, having acquitted me, in all other respects, of the graver 
part ofthe original charge, you narrow, in this passage, all that re- 
mains of disapprobation dn your minds, in respect of any share I 
had in the Vellore business, to the precise ground of my not having- 
made proper inquiry, before enforcing the use of the turban, whether 
or not it was repugnant to the prejudices (for you admit it was 
not so to the religious tenets) of the native troops. In this all diffe- 
rence now consists. I rest the issue upon facts, and if I am as 
successful in removing from your minds this unfounded impres- 
sion, as I have been fortunate in effacing from it the former ground- 
less imputation, the same spirit that led you to do me justice in 
the one instance, will no doubt impel you to accord it to me in the 
other. 


What will your honorable Court, and the world in general, admit 
to be proof of a diligent and proper inquiry on my part? Н may 
be asked, Did you personally inquire from Sepoys of high Caste 
themselves, whether they had any repugnance to the turban, or 
whether the wearing of it would expose them to forfeiture of Caste? 

B 
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Did you examine the native officers? Did you ask the opinion op 
the most experienced of the Company's European officers? Did . 
you go beyond this? Before resolving on the measure, did you 
summon a Military Board of the most enlightened officers, for the 
special purpose of investigating into the matter? Did you inquire, 
from the Pundits and the Mufties, versed in the precepts of the 
Shaster and the Koran, whether there was any thing in the measure 
repugnant to Caste ? Did you instruct our Adjutant-general, deeply 
conversant with the native usages, to ascertain, on his part, whether 
the measure of substituting one turban for another, composed of 
similar materials, was fraught with violation of their popular pre- 
judices, or religious tenets? Had you ascertained if the turban 
had been previously worn by any native regiment, with the ap- 
probation of the officer and Sepoys? Did you, by such means, 
endeavour to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the subject, and 
to guard against the possibility of being misled by ignorance, or of 
acting with rashness or precipitancy? I answer, Every one of these 
precautions I adopted; and if this isthe fact (I appeal to the re- 
cords before your Court, and the Council at Madras) what will 
become of this charge, in this passage of your Resolution, that I 
neglected to make a proper inquiry, before I finally consented to its 


adoption. 


I will not fatigue your Court by a minute enumeration of the 
proofs before you, and which I must presume, under the pressure 


of public business, have escaped your attention. If they be care- 
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fully perused, it will be found, that never was inquiry more accu- 
rate, nor investigation more patient ; officers and men were be- 
fore me, and declared their approbation of the turban, which they 
wore in my presence: your own European officers sanctioned 
their testimony ; their Pundits did the same; your Adjutant-ge- 
neral fortified all their declarations; and, if the documents in my 
possession have reached you, they must show, that on the 97h of 
JMay, two months previous to the mutiny, upon the first indica- 
tion of discontent, I repaired to Vellore, and summoned a board 
of three officers of the native service, Lieutenant-colonel Forbes, 
Lieutenant-colonel Mac Kerras, and Lieutenant-colonel Marriott, 
distinguished for their knowledge of the language and customs ; 
and I required from them a private, as well as public opinion, 
upon the turban, that the truth, however latent, might be reached, 
Their opinion, both private and public, ought to be before your 
Court, and both equally express, that the turban was free from 
all objection ; and the evidence that accompanies the proceedings 
of this Board, prove, that the opposition to wearing the turban 
was resolved upon, before the Sepoys had ever seen it. 


With proof thus adduced, of the anxious and rigid inquiry I 
pursued, I will, with confidence, ask your honorable Court, was 
itpossible any officer could do more to learn the truth? Will 
any member of your Court lay his hand upon his breast, and de- 


clare, that he would, or could have done more ? 
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< 


What, however, have been the consequences of your orders to 
me? The recital, I have no doubt, upon due reflection, will 
strike your Court as a series of injury and disadvantage, such as 
no British officer ever suffered in his Majesty's service : it has not, 


nor could have, from its nature, a parallel. 


The orders of your Court to remove me instantly from my seat 
in Council, and from the command of your forces, found me the 
senior officer in India, and in the undisputed right of commanding 
the whole of his Majesty's force in every presidency. I wasin the 
full exercise, by the rules of our service, of every pretension and 
prerogative -of a British Commander-in-Chief. In obedience to 
the spirit of your orders, the Council at Madras proceeded to my 
immediate separation from all military connexion with the King’s 
army; and the whole world in India had to view, in the operation of 
a short moment, his Majesty’s Commander-in-Chief expelled from 
his service in the most degrading manner. *' Treason itself” could 
not have produced a more rapid sentence and precipitate downfal. 
No reason whatever was assigned by your Court, or the Council ; 
and to make the case more extraordinary, so completely unpre- 
cedented, no communication whatsoever was made tome from 


his Majesty, or any other royal, or ministerial authority. 


Will an Englishman believe that I was left in this fallen and 
degraded state in Madras, without the slightest consideration of my 


case, or alleviation of “my expenses; and had to seek, as I could 
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effect, a passage for myself and family to England, at the charge of 
nearly four thousand pounds. 


My mind recoils from the*recollection of the scenes I was com- 
pelled, without alternative, to endure, during the two painful 
months to which I allude. I cannot bring myselfto state the de- 
tail of vexatious treatment, and petty attack, I had daily to en- 
counter from some worthless, low-minded characters I had endea- 
voured to correct, in the former discharge of my duty. Had I less 
consulted your interest (as far as my judgment reached) ; had I 
not pursued economy, and the fair and just reform of many im- 
perfections ; had I not supported the civil authority of your go- 
vernment equally with the military; I conceive 1 might have 
passed the two months in Madras with less mortification ;—but 
the orders of your Court placed me in a situation where human 
nature could show itself in its worst form with impunity. This 
view is not ideal; the particulars may be confirmed by several 


documents in India, and before your Court, 


I have been advised to lay before his Majesty a memorial of my 
case, and to claima court-martial, as the sole and proper vindicatioa 
of my honour and military reputation, stained by your orders, and 
the expulsion from his Majesty's service in India ; and other mea- 
sures for redress and indemnity have been recommended ; but I shall 
still pursue the unfeigned language and proceedings of respect 


and submission to your Court; and, until the direct appeal to 
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yourselves, Gentlemen, to your justice, to your liberality, and to 
every other consideration, that forms the honourable compact be- 
tween employers aud their servants, shall fail (but from the spirit 
of justice that has lately prevailed in your Court, I feel assur- 
ance to the contrary), I abandon every other course and confine 


myself, with confidence, to your tribunal. 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your humble servant, 


J. F. CRADOCK, Zieutenant-General. 





- — 
T. GILLET, Printer, 
Crown-court, Fleet-street, London. 


MADRAS, SEPTEMBER 21, 1806. 


"THE late unhappy event, at Vellore, has led to wide, diverfity of opinion, and -arguments may have 
been fo conduéted аз, perhaps, rather to difguife trhth, than convey information. 

‚‚ The objeé of the following ftatement is therefore to recur to original circumftances, to fix a date prior to 
the fatal cataftrophe on the roth July, and to give a plain Narrative of tranfa&ion, each йер of which is 
‘accompanied by official documents. ш? E 

„Тһе explanation fo much involves the aéts of the Commander iñ. Chief at Midras, that it is neceffary a 
gieat part of the detail fhould proceed in his namé. > 

It is tated, and to a certain degree believed, that the introduction of a new Turband in the Native army, 
an order to prohibit the marks of Cafls, on the foreheads of the Sepoys, on parade, with innovations upon 
their former drefs, in the obligation to wear Stocks, white Waiftcoats, Feathers, Pantaloons, &c. had cre- 
ated fo much diffatista€tion in their minds, as produced the maflacre at Vellore, —But the queition chiefly 
refls on the Turban, the other circumftances are only accounted auxiliaries, for though the reítriction, upon 
"the marks, might naturally be thought the prevailing point, yet through the long courfe of examination, it 
Ícarcely appeats in operation, А | 

From great variety in the Turban of the Army, and the one generally in ufe being ill-fuited to conveni- 
ehce and very heavy, upon the :epre(entation of the Adjutaot General and the Deputy, it came into contem- 
plation to direct a common pattern for the whole fervice, and the arrangement was left to thefe Officers, of 
whofe experience and local knowledge the Commander in Chief could entertain no doubt, — At length Tut- 
bans, made ар under their direction, (1) were prefented to him, upon the heads of Sepoys, (2) int oduced for 
the purpofe, and they feemed entitled to commendation. 1 . . 

The bufinefs of making them up proceeded univerfally, and without remark, till attention was excited by 
a fpiiit of oppofition in the 2d Battalion of the 4th Regiment at Vellore, who declared, that the Turbans 
were offenfive and infringed upon their Cafts, &c. : 

As circumftances of extreme infubordination marked the conduct of the Corps at that period, and there 
appeared nothing, that could juftify the fuppofition, that any real objection did exift, it feemed required, 
that meafures to fupport difcipline fhould be immediately adopted, and fome of the iingleaders.aere-con&a- 
ed an o Madras, for tiial, у 

At that moment, ‘too fully illuftrated by fubfequent a&;" the condu& of the Native Сотті опей 
Officers was той fufpicious; not one appeaied active in his duty ; they all feemed to enjoy the rifing di(s 
content, and at the fame time to Ёгепріћеп evil circumitance, and ignorance, they all decla ed the Turban 
free fom objection and perfifted in the fame avowal, upon the fubfequent Court of Inquiry at Vellore, (3) 

(4) It is in evidence, that the fiift oppofition, to the introduction of the Turban, by the zd Battalion of the 
ath Regiment, at Vellore, (5) was manifetted, before they had ever feen it, and that an agreement had been 
made between the rit Batcalion of the rit Regiment, quartered alfo in “Vellore,” and the 24. Battalion of 
the fame Corps; marching Рой, not to wear it; though in equal ignorance of its appearance, formation or 

aterials. 9 а А 
m To perfect the view; that the revolt was nota refiftance to an article of Drefs, that; in the wound, it 
gave to Сайѕ or prejudices, mightinthis Country, give birth to aéts the moft extravagant. "Thatit was not 
an explofion of injured feelings, that might dettroy every principle ot allegiance or humanity, but (Һас 
filent, fecret trealon was the object, the chief Coufpirator, Shaik Сайт, Jemidar in the ift Regiment, a 
few days previous to the infuriection, upon being quettioned by his commanding Officer, if any diffatis 
fa&ion exifted, offered, in the prefence of the other native Ofhcers, to place the Koran on his head (6) 
(the moft folemn appeal to truth) and fwear, that there was none, and that the whole Corps were fore 

ard to wear the 'Tu ban, P . É | 
" The Court of Inquiry, eftablifhed by the Commander in Chicfat Vello:c as he proceeded to Myfore; 
confifted of Lieutenant Colonel Мс‘ Ксггаѕ, Lieutenant Colonel Forbes; and Lieutenant, Colonel Marriot, 
the two former, Commanding Battalionsyand-the-hetter, the Paymafter to Тірроо? famiy їй се: gitin- 
gvifhed for their knowledge of the languages and „the native cuftoms; and the proceedings will aor 
evince, that no objection to the Tu:ban was then difcoverable, апа in the риу Ңаригоп, thofe Ofücers 
were requefted to give upon the fubject to the Commander in Chief, a preference to the former T urban 
in many particulars appears; a declaration, that in no fhape, it interfered with сай or prejudice, (7) and atten- 
tion isonly directed to the al:eration of fome Tape or Trifles of that nature. . 5 - 

The Commander in Chief then proceeded ie Nyore and gave directions for the Trizl of the Р rifoners 

a native General Court Ma:tial at the Piefidency. 2 А 
Becr Trial evidence was produced from perfons of the higheft Сай» (S) —that the Turban was free from 
any objc&tion whatever—The prifoners were found Guilty and Sentenced Corporal Punifhment. 


° ч 
Vi 1 i A Syed and a Rajahpoot. 

de Colonel Agnew's and Major Pierct’s Letter. 7 (2) y jahpoo R 3 

Cy Ner ab OR 141th May, 1890, —V eliore. “Tq Court of Inquiry. (s) Shaik Сәбт” Coafeffion 


(6) Lisut. Col. Forbes’s Evidence, ‚ Q) Vide Private Report, 26:4 May, 1896, (8) Vide the Trials; 
* 


us, that Government, fhould be ‘acquainted u—- сеек : 
š: d feeling that his abfence, from the Prefidencys might lead to ignorants of ше d не im uo 
Rig VENE General (9) to lay all the proceedings of the Trials be ae t S | ight m lee 
NE der a follow fuch meafutes as the Council might pleafe to direct —The refult йат. hat 

othe s sn of the zd Battalion of the`4th Regiment were puaifhed, and the гей, upon their appa- 


rent contrition Pardoned- i hief at Nundy Droog till the latter end of Jane, 
No futher intelligence reached the Commander іа Cas enced DS ы thie. ie qasa 


ived a very i e(five reprefentati : 
: s en as ss in Se A rry; and carneftly Ha tt a i a a ee dis 
in Chief at ónce adopted the refolution o covfiding his embarrafit tto 3 E 
ERE es e Tolfowsog fecret feference to the Right Honorable the Governor in Council. 
NUNDYDROOG, JUNE 29, 1866. 








"phe Commander in Chief being anxio 


SECRET. 
My Losp. 
Lordthi t `of t Council, ` relieve f from 
eeu ñ have recourfe to your Lord(nips Judgment, and that of the Council, to relieve me fro 
Um Jes acon and er bin heat upon the fubject ofthe Turbans, the full particulars, of which cafe, 


« аге fo well known to your Tora Min cs upon the proceedings, from my abfencz; 1 have already re- 
“ r Lordíhips perfonal Direction." - 2 + 
m танов or this “Turban originated from the advice, and under the Superintendance of Co- 
« Jonel Agnew, the Adjutant General, and Major Pierce, the Deputy Adjutant General, and, аз an alte- 
< ration from the former one appeared wanting, I thought I could not confide fo fimple a matter to better 
<< hands, or Officers of more local experience.” аР ; 
T Basa the ftrongeft reafons to RODA that almoft univerfal objection a ifes againft the “Turban, and 
` “< though force and punifhment may overcome individual oppofition, yet the firm diflike does not abate, 
s and the frequent recurrence of feverity may produce, though it may be remote, bad coufequence. 3 
+c Dam, as aware, as the human mind can poffefs the fentiment, that oppofition to military and jat 
« authority cannot be yielded to, and that the attempt muk be crofhed in its eatliet ñag-— This is the 
`“ fole reaioning towards a Britith Soldier, and were it purely a Britith cafe, i fhould neither feel em- 
в. barráfTinent, or fhould I thus trouble your Lordfhip in Council. 
© Hut upon the prejudices of India, the force of Catts, which in tts various (hape, no European may per- 
©“ feftly comprehend, it is allowable, even in a foldier's mind, to paufe, and folicit'the advice of the ‘head, 
« and his companions in the Goverpment.”’ i 
** The qu=ftion is not confined to the ignorant foldiery ; it is the fubje& of converfation among. the beft 
«© informed officers, and my intelligence from Seringapatam, where there is a numerous garüfon, is, that it 
< is the common сту ** that the next attempt will be to make the Sepoys Chriftians,'" 
*« T lay before your Lordthip in confidence, a private letter from Colonel Brunton, and the fame fentiment 
** prevails with many other moderate and difcreet Officers.” 
© Still icis my wifh, and the beft judgement 1 can apply to the untoward fubje&, to perfevere, and con- 
'* quer prejudice, as perhaps the leaft evil ; but where confequence may enfue of a difadvantageous nature, 
« apdeven the fource of our recruiting at (take, fo difficult at all times, with due fele&ion or eff-ct, I am not 
‘© (arisfi-d in my own mind to perfevere to the full extent—withoat recurrence to your Lordfhip’s advice, 
т< and the fan@ion of Government.” 
(Signed) J. F. CRADOCK, Ligur. GENERAL. 


The Commander in Chief thus endeavoured to unite military principles with the ftricteft caution, and was 
prepared to follow fuch fteps, as the beft information, and the fanion of the higheft authority Mould dictate, 

"The Government honored him with an anfwer, and propofed the ifue of an order to the Army— The 
determination was expreffed to enforce the Turban, as rhe oppofition arofe from ** ignorant clamour,” 
** unfounded on any principle," but at the fame time to refpc@ the ufage апа cuftóms of the native troops, 
оп all occafion, ч 

Both appeared to the Commander in Chief highly proper, and calculated to produce th= beft remedy in a 
cafe of extieme embarraffment— The order was not iffued, as Government with whom the decifion remained 
on account of the Commander in Chief’s abfence from Madias, did not deem it Deceffary-—T he following 
are the molt material extracts from this correfpondence, 

(10) “ If there had been reafon to fuppofe that the late change of drefs was liable to the obje&tion of mili- 
^* rating ap sinft the religious principles of the inhabitant of this country, we fhould have had no hefitation, ín 
‘© immediately recommending to your Excellency the relinguifhment of the intention to eftab'ifh the ЗУ 

change—but as it appea:s from the evidence takenin the lare inquiry at Vellore, (тї) that no objection of 
this nature exifts, we certainly deem it advifable, that the alternative of yiclding to the < clarnour,’* 
asifing trom an unfounded prejudice, fhould if poffible be avoided.'* { 


“ 
“ 
[1j 


(Signed) W. BENTINCK. 











(s) Letters to the Adjotsnt General, 18h , 356. Š 
qth. July, 1805. Secret Department, ; кен Tes x e 2 ы: Commie ет 
D 
. 





(12) The Right Ў the Governor in Council having been informed by his Excell he Commas 
“46 der in ‘Chief of the oppofition, which bas been in fome ‘glance рге Кз с Пе qo 
s whiçh it was deemed expedient to adopt in the form of the Turban in uf- among the Native Corps of this 
Я АИВ Gui sn s in pM led T eet his extreme regret, that any part of the native 
s army whofe merirs have been fo frequently extolled, and rewarded by thi ient, cob 
t fered itfelf to be deluded by an ungsonded Саад” 23 D oi сиы к 
t Tt will be in every inftance the with ofthe Right Honorable the Governor in Council to evince а {астей 
regard for the religious principles of the native troops, as well as of all other inhabitants of this country š 
Bat in the prefent cafe it appearg alter rhe ftiicteft inquiry, and according to the reftimony of natives ot the 
"є highe(t сай,” that the oppofition, which has been expericnced in the late change of Turban, fs “ deftitute 
є of any foundation,” in either the Law, or ufage of the Mahomedan or Hindoo Religions, and any perfon 
who may perfevere in that oppofition, cannot in confequcrice fail to be fubjeficd to the fevereft penalties 
** of military difcipline,”” 4 
SECRET. NUNDYDROOG, YULY 9, 1806. 
Mr Lorp, > 





** І have been much honored this morning by the receipt of the letter. from your Lordfhip in Council, 
upon the fubje& of the Turbans, and feel myfelf peculiarly gratified by the tranímiflion of the propofed 
order by Government, previons to its ci:calation.’” 
** I take the liberty to exprefs my cħ:ire concurrence with the fpirit and terms of the order, as every way 
calculated to preferve juft authority, and А to allay any prejudices, that may exit pon the imputed 
difregard to the rights, attached to caft, or anent собот The point was of infinite embarraifmenr, and if 
any act was to be reforted to, hey ond the immediateand conftant vindication of violated dilcipline, asit might 
arife, I conceive, that an order from Governinent of this natare, would (сет to promife the helt effe&t.'" 
“€ T will confefs, that by the prefént communication with Government, I have gained the obj-&, I had in 
view, which was to receive from them an unreferved opinion, as to the propricry of (0`1 coercion, fhould 
it prove neceffary, but which, fituated as this country is, buried in rhe abfurdities of сайчу от prejudices, 
dear to them as exiftence, T was fearful to take a йер of any doubt, without explicit knowledge and the 
s fanftion of Government.” } š : 
_ §€ Since T laft had ‘the honor to addre(s your Lordfhip in Council, I have heard nothing more, which 
filence leads пае to hope, that the difinclination ro the Turban, has become more feeble, or perhaps that 
reports have been exaggerated Under this view it may be judicious to poftpone the publication of the 
order either to let the fübje& fall to the ground, as no longer the intérpoficion of the Government їв 
required, dr to re-affame the iffue, аз your Lordfhip in Council may determine by futüre event.” 


(Signed) J. F. CRADOCK; кут. GrstRAL. 


The Commander in Chief has thus explicitly detailed all circumftances, relative to the Turban, snterior ta 
the roth July, that the public mind may form its judgement according to firt principles, and not fuffet 
"uodae impreffion from any courfe of event—The appellation of © obnoxious order” may now be attached ro 
the megfare, but the public acts of the Council, that declared the Turhan free from obje&ion; that imputed 
‘the oppofition to zafounded clamour” ** and groundlefs difcontent,” and the private act of the Right Ro- 
norable the Governor, who after deliberate inquiry and at a late period, expreffed his defire, that his Corps 
of Fencibles fhould wear it, will farcly have weight to recall the ** uamerited Epithet’’ and reinftate origi- 
nal fentiment. p V 

It is unneceflary to go through the painfül recital of the atrocious revolt and maffacre on the 10th Joly at 
Vellore— The fatal occurrences are within univerfal intormation— They comprehend every cafe of difloyalty, 
treschery and horror— The whole was planned with unequalled fecrefy and concealment—The обје was to 
defray every European and place a Son|of Tippoo at the head ofa Moorith Governmeni(13)— With this view 
Laters were ready or even were difpatched to the Marhattas and to disaffected Chieftains at Cuddapah in 
the Ceded Diftriéts,and Vencatagherry in the Carnatic, to excite a general hottility —Ludifcriminate fury 
and flaughter raged for many hours, and wretches were feen tottering from the h fjital to partake in the 
bloody fcene— While the Britit foldiers were dragged from the fame afylum and devoted to a deliberate 
death— Fatal inftruction extended fo far, that even the веро Boys armed themícives with their Carbines of 

ife and lent their aid to the general deftru€tion, (14 х : 

S what extent the calamity зн have reached, £ 18 impoffible to fay, moft happily а body of Cavalry 

arrived from Arcot, under the intrepid Coloncl Gellifpie, performed a military wonder, and regained peffet. 

fion of the fortrefa, refcued the brave furvivors of the 6gth Regiment, reduced to the laf exifemity, and 

- this fcene of cruelty and cowardice. > 

= Ae the arrival of ihr Commander in Chief at Vellore on the 3d morning after the dreadful event, ie 
appeared to be the leading principle, to conciliate and reftore confidence; to bani(h apprehenfion, or fu(piciow 
“of сусту nature, and purfue the paths of juftice and fpirit— While innocence was to be difcovered from the 
mats of apparent crime and protected with ardent zeal, the firm punithrwent of the guilty corre equally 
neteffary, and this unparalleled outrage, againft the Britifh пате and exiftence, was to be vindicate T the 
fignal chaftifement of the favage perpetrators— A gainft them alone was punifhment ro direct its jutt repri auo) 
towards all others policy, good principles and judgement feemed to di&are the full exertion ot ету rmer 
feeling of confidence and cordiality— The Indian character would underfi&nd this diftinétion, and not con- 
found the operation of generofity with apprehenfion, ; 





ч 


` детп or extenuate t 


' an Officer of 25 years experience in India, and who feemed in every. re 


“cuffed, paragraph by paragrap 


"fured the Commander in 
"corps was it ever permitted, and appealed to the c 





‘The whole difpenfation feemed to require the earlicit practicable cerminetion, that the pi жеп oF SHINE 
-— a ener a&uated the Commander in Chief from the beginning, while at Vellore, and аш dire& = 
"his conduct. 

Before the active cau 
` order to prohibit the marks of catt, 





i Aion at ** Vellore’? аге entered upon, it appears neceffary, that the 
fes of the uem and the wearing earrings Зс, thould be adverted to, and expla- 
“nation given on this fubject— The Cemmander in Chief has already delivered his opinion on this fubjeét, and 

what belongs to a ftatement of this nature, is only to mark circumitanccs, as they really are, and not to con- 
he alledged ufage of the fervice, which does prevail on the Madras Eftablifhment, and it 
is ftated, the Bengal alfo— Captain Sydenham the Refident at Hyderabad writes 1n thefe terms, g 
“© Many Corps on the Madras Eftablithment, and almot all the Corps in Bengal, which are compofed of 
ё: Hindoos of the high=ft сай, never ufe their diftingnifhing marks, on duty—The orders did not apply to 
*« the Muffulmans, who certainly were the mof aive, both in receiving and exciting the unfavorable im- 
mo preffion, which led to difeostent.””. . es de A is 
ft bad been found necsif:cy to colleét into one code the feveral Regulations of the Military fervice, and 
дес of Government to the Deputy Adjutant General of the army, Major Pierce; 
{pe& moft qualified for the tafk. 
he Commander in Chief directed Major Pierce to note, with red ink, all matters 
book was fubmiited to Government fox - 


the work was allotted by the or 


As a general inftraction t 
in the leaf different from former pratticc or ufage, that when the 
their fanction, attention might be attracted to any alteration. z : E А 

When the Deputy Adjutant General reported the work prepared, the Commander in Chief affembled the 
Adjutant General, Colonel Agnew, the Quarter Mafter General, Lieutenant Colonel Orr, and the Deputy 
Adjatant General, Major Pierce, and the regulations were read by himfelf on many fucceflive days, and dif- 
h— when the order in queftion, to prohibit the marks of caft, &c. under arms; 
appeared in its turn. It immediately attracted the Commander in Chie£^s attention, as impolitic interference 
with the cuftoms and prejudices of the inhabitants. ° 

The Adjatant Géneral and the Deputy (on this day the quarter-inafter-general happened to be abfen:) af. 
Chief, that it was the invarible pra&ice of the fervice, that in no well regulated. 
ommander in Chief's perfonal obfervation, among the bat- 


talions, be, had infpected, whether he had remaiked fuch diftin&ion-— The Commander in Chief, asa 


"Rranger, and with an opinion only formed from books, could not oppofe fuch arguments, and anxious te leave 


undifturbed the ufual courfe of a fepoy battalion, (inftead of introducing, to refit innovation.) He fuffered 


the inlertion of the order. — А 1 
A few extracts of the correfpondence, that has taken place on the part of the fubje&, will place the queftia 


“on in the true point of view. 


Letter from Sir Fohn Cradock, to Colonel Agnew, 16th Fuly, 1806; 
Vellore. 


“& But upon the other points, the abolition of the marks of caft, from the foreheads of the fepoys, the 
€t meafarerment of the mouftache toa military pattern,é&c. as expreffed in the order, as the rumour RE 0 
<€ and І may fay accredited by Government and others, I do feel the greateft inquietude—"* Thar it is in the 
te power of polübility, that infringement of the rights and prejudices of the natives,” dear to them as life; 
*: fhould originate with me, who, I will fay, as much as any man in India refpetts thofe immemorial ufa v 
*€ —] therefore, my ócar Sir, muft call upon you and Major Pierce, who compiled the orders to give Bes ; 
6: explanation on this particular point, “t whether any innovation has been intróduccd;'' or is it only a Cors 
es nianon of кү long practice in the army.” 7 s 
** As fuch І underftood it from you, when the orders to be publifhed were read, by me, in th 
s: yourfelf, Major Pierce, and Colonel Orr, exprefsly, that I might derive inform ДО frons fach E 
s experience, as thofe Officera poficfied, upon local points, and I recolle& advertiog to the order in gueftion 
чә when I was affured, that it was the eftabliihed military сойот, and had I not fanciioned its common counts; 
I moft have conceived, І was induced, by fclf Sentiment, to overthrow the ufual Eftablifhed Rule of a Sea 


** poy Regiment. 
(Signed) J. F. CRADOCK, 


The Adjutant General Colonel А vs Repl ; і 
Vellore, 18th July, 1806. pa A e 


** I now reply to the fecond part of your Excellency’s inqüi i 1 i 

: 1 Z3 y's inquiry, and (той this ftatement 1 
“ ас пошу Was осн ио Va те ене g intention than duy interference with the quur Dus 
tal want in many of the Native Corps, of any ftanding orders for the ordi i i 
є mental dáty and interior arrangement, and the arin defici pec ith cal реше i 
** had been brought to public notice in the As of n i Y Wii асаа 

А 1 ,in| &ion of Corps. The Dep Adj 
** ra], then employed by appointment of Government jb: с i6 it aule c ge 
e vifing the exilting Code of i 
z reple to prepara EAS crues fo а Battalion of Native Daner by. bid beet . 

А х ! ed, ап referred to for с is ki i i 
Nae eiie pe 27 sss x decr ыт fyfkems of this kind, while preparing thats ` 
р в 











m DEM oF mer 1th е of thefe orders, Ts as follows.— 
х i 1s ordered бу the regulation, that a Native Soldier (hill пог mark his Face to denot i t 
= wear Ewings, when drefied in his aniform, and it is further directed, that at all раа i ms ү. 
s вет SOMME of the Battalion (hali b» clean haved, on the Chin. Tt is directed alf- that unifor- 

a - : 2 : 

re ш y " Ы it is practicable, be preferved, in reza d to the quanam, and {Вара of the Hair, up- 

** This Pa:agraph when read by Mojor Pierce, I confidered as.the mere rectal 
«рте in wel regulated Corps, under the received сойот o 
** culloms, not efpecially dire@e | by any formal order, 
€ exovetlin, when your Excellency tated your diflike to touch in апу} (hape, on che cuftoms of Caft, cer- 


X T dn recu it to be a Novel Iunovation, but; what cuftom, it not remote regulation had long 


(Signed) P. A. AGNEW. 


Sw John Cradock, to Major Pierce, Deputy Adjutant General to the 
Army, Ушу 24th, 1866. 

** But I view the claufe tò abolith the ditin@ions of cats &c. in the grav eË light, and füch both as to 
 fenfs and nations] intereft in Jadia, as to call for unreferved proceeding and to fx the error if not to be 
** done away, where it (honld lye.” 
© You will recolleét, that previous to the fubmiffion to Government. of the hody of ftanding orders, L 
employed many days in readiug over ll the orders, that you had tiken the trouble to collate, and which 
work was entruited to you by Government, not only as the Deputy Aujutant General, but an Officer of 
long Milita-y expe ience in this country, То prevent, as far as the той тей -іуе precaution could reach, 
the poffib:lity of local ег or, in refpe&t to the úfage of the Indian Army, І fammoned the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, the Quir ter Matter. General, and yourfeif, and ёасћ Paragraph was diícaff-d. — The one in queftion 
caufed my notice, and I was affured, it was not only unobjectionable, but the invariable courfe of every 
--gimeut.— Аз a ftranger, and in the hands óf the principal Staff Officers of the Honorable Company’s 
тшу оша Ioppofe to their experience my fingle feniinvent, and direct the overthrow: of an eftablith- 
** ed сойот. 


“© Ic may appear, that-I have too much fentibility ба the poil: bat that is impoffible—when the character 
of difciition, and even common fenfe is at takes 


Р оЁ what had been long 
f the fe:vice, althouzh like many othec 
oralvays rigidly enfore-4, аз oninion, I joined ia 


Er 
“ 
«c 
«c 
"es 
«c 
“ 
“ 


“ 
(Signed) J. Е. CRADOCK. 


The Deputy Adjutant General Major Pierce, tò Sir John Cradock, 26th 
July, 1806. i 


« "This compilation was principally founded upon tanding Orders, eftablifhed by the late Sir John 
** Braithwaite, as Colonel of the 24 Battalion of European Infintry, for that Corps with the requifite 

deviations to render it applicable to native "l'roops, and in reference to fome of the шой 2ppioved segue 
« lations formeily in force in native Baualions,”* 
s Ir was read aloud by your Excellency, and when the roth Paragraph of the rith Se&ion particular- 
ly attrađted your notice, and you: Excellency afked, whether it would inte:fe e with the prejudices of 
the natives, I an(wered, under the fame impretion, that had induced me to infe:tit, as did the Ајо. 
tant General to the fame effect; that ic would not; and that it was not the, cultom in well regulated 
а: Corps for native Soldiers to appear in the manner forbid by that Paragraph.” Š 

« Io infesting the above mentioned Paragraph, І confidered, that 1 was merely recording what had 
@ always appeared to me to bea regulation in the well conducted part of the fervice &c. &c. 
<€ [t was my good fortune to att for a fe:ies of years as public Staff Officer ofa (tation, under an Officer 
(General Braithwaite) who, at the fame time, that he paid the тоќ unremitted attention to the com- 
** foris and real prejudices of the Soldier; enforced difcipline throughout every tank under his Com. 
<€ mand, ina degree, that I have not fince (een equalled and І dec'are upon my honor, that I do not 
$€ recolle& to have ever feen during that pe:iod a native .Soldiet, on duty; with his face marked, or 
e with large rings in hisears, and fucther, that I am certain, if any man had appeared f^ bedecked on 
s any Parade, he would have been turned off fiom it—I was afterwards ftationed, as Major of Brigade 
<ç at Vellore, where it never occurred &c.’” : = 

& The regiments of Cavalry have in their ranks men of the higheft сай, of all (е0, and religions, and 
ас a reference can be made to thé old Officers of thofe Corps, for informations whether it has, at any 
periods been cuftomary for their Soldiers to appear, on duty, with marks on their faces or with large 
4€ Earrings.” š ; 

EU The proof adduced with refpz& to the Turbans, added to what I have had the honor to fate in re- 
«© gard to the prohibition of maiks &c. will I hope. enable your Excellency té to fix the error, where it 
є fhould Iye,” and that it will be traced to that implacable hoftile fpirit againft European dominion, that 
«€ could transform a Scldiers Turnferew into the Holy Cra/s, that could excite the artificers at Wallajahbad 
“€ to refufe to work after the arrival, there, of the news, that Tippoo’s Sons were in poffeffion of the Fort 
*« of Vellore, and that could occafion the {ticking up of Placards in the Mofques about Madras, calling 
4 upon the People to rally in, defence of the true Faith, a fpirit, which from Reports, appears to have 
єє been very generally diffufed, and to have been pasticala:ly inftillgd into the minds of the Native 
“ ә . 

ое Меш. (Signed) FRED. PIERCE, Dzzor Apr, Сик. 
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<Jultice fo individas!s, as E Š 

“The following Extrat ECT x х9 
“From Major General Dugald Campbell, Bel:aryy Sebtember a э, 1800. _ 
фр tea maia, cf, Сай have „һефь appen t 
i 


« Since the. General Oiders iffued about eight years age, * à 

“et difcontinued бшнш: tbe Anny; and l am con dentially affured, that many. inflapces havi E aps 
шеди. j а ied tt. 

об. 





*«& of native Officers of their own accord, challiing Sepoys for appearing in. the ranks fo diftingiii 


From Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers, yf Bat.2d. Regt. 28th Auguft Е 








Srr a i T 275 2 MAS TAL 
“ 1 have the honor to.acknowledge the receipt of your Letterof the zothInGant, in, reply Чо which: 
“ee L beg leave to inform your Excellencys. that fo far back as the.year. 1777» - Colonels Edingtony, oue of 
` < еБећ Officers in the fervices to. whofe Battalion (tbz.4tb J I rhen belonged; prohibited, the, wearing 
s of Earings, when on duiy, or marks of Caft —Ir was complied, with, without.a word 5 being faid, as ic 
4. was no degradation to them; in regard (o the Cafts, they having itin their. Option to avcar both, Eat- 
ér jngs and та: Кз the moment, they were off Parade—large Ea:ings is not a neceffary mark of. .Coft — the 
ss Bays being bored is quite fufficients nor is. ita crime in a Hindoo being. without a, mark,. for.any num- 
** ber of days— The leaving off the la ge Earings and marks was (uch an improyement to, the, native {501- 
«ғ diersappcarance, that a well regulated Corps vever allowed either.” ; T) 

ç I have ferved in feven different Corps and was Adjutant to two; and I declare; that I never faws 
¢.cither large Earingsor confpictous marks of. Сай on а Ѕероу» when on-duty, (ince the period above 
«mentioned; noris it, at this moment adopted in the Corps T coinmand.— fhofe Officers with whom I£ 
s: have had any converíation on the above fubject are of my opinion, chat the order refpecting the wearing 
4 of the Багіпрз or Marks on the forehead, does not militate againít the higheft сай of the Native Soldi 4 
же ers, It has been the practice fo generally for thefe zg: years back, that an order had never been thought 


`e -peceffary ‘to be publifhed ox the fubject.”” 
° {Signed} : J. FACH AEMERS. 


‘Major Bruce, 20th Regiment, Madras, 4th September, 1805. 


"Sim, É š 

© L have had the Honor to receive your letter of yefterday; and have to inform your Excellency, that I 

аг have always confidered it as a ftanding Regulation of th- Native Service, and to the bett of my (ecol ec- 

4€ tion, it was invasiably practifed im the different battalions, I ferved ity fince the year2783, namely; 
б 'That when Sepoys were paraded for General or Regimental duty, they always appeared clean Das 

ес. the Chin, without the marks оЁсай on the forehead or earings.” ` š я 

< Avexercif of a morning-and at evening parades, I have not unfrequently {геп Sepoys permiti 

чес fall in with the different ma:ks to denote theircaft, on the feppofitiou, that they "had io the cour 









а‹ the day, attended fome religicus ceremony; but L have ever had the idea, that in’ the màjoiity of Na- 
*€ tive Corps, this indulgence was not permitted.”” , MET UE 
š (Signed) D. BRUCE: 


- "The terms, ** Innovations” «< Obnoxious Orders,” have ftill further éxtent;—' They may reach the entire 
drefs of the Sepoys for the whole is alteration or innovation, ‘Twenty years ago the Ѕероў was jot better 
dreffed, or equipped than the prefent Lafcar; at-this day, the- Native Soldiers, except in a Turban (which 
in nothing, із like-a real Turban,” and as айу other; ** the production /;of-faocy,' "and. may be called a 41at 
with equal aptitude; as the objected one) aud the black complexion, which cannot be altered, is fcascely- ` 
to be diftinguifbed from the European, Ir is the - prevailing with in the Сой Athy to affrmilare the aps 
pearance in every thing pra&icable,'and each fucceflive: Corps часа; goes beyond the formec in further 
: 1 P Bo yale 





(16): Vide Order 11th January 1805. ` 
ait Hat. ift Regt. Major Gencral Campbell. Corimanding the-A rm y. ` 0 
279 Agreeably to Inftrnétions лесеічеб гопа. the Adjutant General's-O fice, the-Commandiags Officer «of the Army 
= gran that Officers RN das Chose “of Companies, will be particular in explai»ing-te: «hec; M cna; that ir 
* їз the Commander and ief's orders, tbotmo Man whatever js to wd Mark.of any dcícsigtign oh hi ce 
хе го diliiiguifh hig Сай, сг io wear Esing: gf апу Kind." Ade аррсаыўнцц Маша Fany delcuptigi uigh bagel ace 4 
. 4 f Ry = 









Shaik Caffim, evidence not received by the commiffion, К У 
At will be admitted, that oppofition tó the ‘Turban firt appeared at “ Vellore’? that at no other ftation of 
the army, міс: it was preparing, was any diffitisfaction, or any difconreüt to be obferved—To this hour, 
throughout the extended quarters of India, the Southern Diviflon— the Northern, the Ceded Diftriés and 
Myfore, no difcontent has been difcovered, and many Regiments fucs the repeal, have petitioned to weae 
“this ‘Purban— Whenever agitation has facwn ití-lf, it was among the few Corps, who had connection, with 
Veilore, from late sefidence, or ** it was ina fituation,’” B Hyderabad), where the fame fpirit, though 
under different agency, was calculated to produce fimilar efect. i i i 
It wae песеЙагу to remove the mutinous Battalion (the 2d of the 4th) from Vellore, and another from the 
footh was marched to its relief, This Corps (the 2d of the 23d) fatally compofed of Polygars and the 
selations of thofe, who had fallen by the fword, or civil power in late contefts, in thafe provinces, were the 
chief peri etratoss of the bloody acts, that enfued, and proved, that Vellore early matured their hoftile fentiment. 
(18) Iris in evidence, from Licütenarit Colonel Forbes, Commanding the 1(t Battalion of the sft Regiment, 
the orner Corps in раг оп, that for a length of time, the dependants of ‘Tippoo’s, Family had ineeffantly 
I-bouved (o і into the minds of the Sepoys, that every, patt of their drefs was objectionable, and that 
many articles were direct attempts to introduce Chriftianiry — No citcumftance efcaped their remark, the 
Tormlerew at the Soldiei's breat was convened into the crofs. Ç 
More decidéd meaus had been adopted to fecure the minds of the Native СоптїПопей Officers, and 
thus all chance was.removed to enlighten the Ignorant Sepoy, or avert the evil eff-& of this deftructive 
machination. ü Y ; 
‚ (19) At this period, ‘when fo much is known,” upon the painful fubjeét of the Native Officers, the truth of 
total difaff-ction and difloyalty, in the two Corps, that compofed the  Garrifon of Vellore, cannot be 
ed.—It may be traced from the earlieft period, connected with the event; and their active ebitinacy in 
on, that the Turban was free from objection, or created no diffarisfaCction, was in the truet fpirit of 
confpiracy, and i:s only objcét the dire event, they had long inilitated. 33 
` No common pains can have produced {uch а change in the minds of perfons, bred and elevated to diftinc- 
tion in the fervice, and the * enlightened or patriotic inquirer’? will not ге fatisfied with the “š indolent 
aníwer,” that it was a Turban, agaioft which not one was found to exprefs difapprobation, or orders, that 
had exifted for years in cfF:ét, that could in fo fhort a period, (zo) drive thefe men to the complicated charge 
of guile and treachery;in which they now ftand.— They wete the Native Officers (21) of the two Battalions of 
the їй Regt. that met on thé glacies of Vellore, and determined on the oppofition ro the Turban (22) before 
they had [есп it, and it was a Subidar of the 4th. Regiment, that incited the Grenadier of the fame infabor- 
dination, (23) under the fame ignorance, and the whole, with fimilar evil fpirit,as appeared in the ift Regi. 
.ment to the laret moment, declared the Cores free from difcontent on the fubject of the Turban, and thus 
сері their Обс-т=, without information or fufpicions «bh j š е 
8 T appears БӨБ. to derail the extenfive evidence, that the Family of Tippoo took an open and active 
part in the fatal fsene —that the moft confidential perfons ій the Palace had been employed in (24) Negotia- 






£37) Vide Major Smiths Book an Officer in the Marhatta Je sear (i87 Vide sai bos before the Солі Шом 
cy (ale M f nd Capin Sydenham's communication from Hyderabad. = ex 
53 da: deir humcsuen from HiydeceBite (31) Shaik Сат" Confeihong (22)Court of Inquiry, 14th May 1896: 
(23) Lieut. Colonel Forbes’s Evidence? (24) Evidence of Jummul-O-Dccn; Foiter Brother еі Prince Moiz-ud-Deéx, 





“йзауята dire& Hofility.— 
-a doubt, — The plot had nearly f: 
meat, that only the Body et (25) 
-countable mv беу, маз (0 be feffe 
Deen, before he was to iffue fiom the Palace, 
"The concealment of aH (his plot may b: dre 
р vere ficgular in their nature—** Secrecy a 
казы ы Крез,” and re-eftablifh the d 
i Food in fatal connection — but the introductions ott icke e 

uS CER edd fecrecy prevailed, and о®}с@їоп ro the "Turbaa Jay dormant, how c ul 


cou enn s d-d ?— кем 5 а 
T will ich be cr-dited at a future times thst but one perfor, the faithful Sepoy, Muft-pha Beg, whom 
ће Native Oiliccis ceprefen ed io tie Commanding Officer, asi&fune,"fhould be fotod to give. inlorinarión 
and thar acne of the autho ities, that ruled over Vellore, 1 :‹ the Pa 
-maher of Spende," Gr “the Collector," (for, by 1не Regula ion, all had јони, where, for fecurity, 


-re fhould have be-n Бот onè Чаа), had a fingle faithful adherent to "watch the dcelign, or Repor ibe 
Med Wee ufus IUIS Ter {tated эзы жүс (26) amid the numerous B ods of the Family of 
“Papp, colicétes from 211 parts of the Country and refident in the Presb, Чеге were со y e:fons in regolas 

pay-— Pets ihe extraudisary hberaliry and munificence of the B.iith Government, with indulgence to the 
dame extent, became inftrumen's towards their own defirodtion, 1 nite Ss = 

Аз agitation, that arofe at Wall:jahbad деп to the mutiny at Vell re demands the next attention—— 
accounts of а very alarming, bor fill general nature were receiv-d from Licutenant Colonel Lung, who 
“conmand-d.a F. ce of th-es Battalions aflembled at that {tation for exercife—the Cemmander-in- Chief 
rheughbr it песе. 'у to їзерай to that quarter, that the promet ime.fures might be cfecled or the 1equifi. a 
invefliga'ion purfucd. Det "EH FEE “ж: ns ; рН СИС Gem 

lt would only eucereale unnecedarily the length of this account to deferibe the detail «f rranfation, (27) ^& 
inqui y, that tok place—it appeased to the Commander-in-Chict, thas real cavfe of alarm had never exe 
ited; thar under th: unfavourable impr-ffion, that prevailed, apprebenficn was very natural, but that тергс 
feutation had been much exagerated, and that cafual expreffion from individuals ot the Corps, of a feditoes 
tendency, от fuípicious import might lave been ov-rh:ard, bu: could not be fulbftantiated, by any proof. 

efter, and the fp'irit of. concihation and сот fidence required, that Готе iricguler proecedings in. onc of 
the Battalions (28) thould be paled over,and beyond the feparations of the Corps,it did nor (сеш necefféry,oe 
indeed pragticable to extend pusifhment, “The occurrence at Wall-jahbad is no further remarkable, than 
that the three Corps, that compofcd the Force had direct connection. with Vellore—the 23 Battalion of the 
меге raifed principally at Vellor-, and the oiher owe, the rlt Battalion of the 231, and ths 
he 18, were Batialions of the fame Regiments, that tormed the lare unhappy Garrifonz Ie 
Connor be omitted, that upon the fuveftigation, which were рое аг Wallaj hbad, ihe fame indifference, 
за аон and the (ипе fileoce prevailed on the past of the Native Officers ; and, that if no information couid 
zcided refolution to withold al! inteilige. ce. 


< ebrained, (29) it arofe from their apparent and dē 2 
Information wes given here by an old Subidar of Cavalry, that difaffection had crept into the Cavalry 


and he named fome Regiments as liable to great Го(рісісп (3°) thofe that had been quartered at Arco ,and neag 
th: ferne of g-neral f-duction at Vellore were chi fl ; mentioned —fach communication appeared to the Com. 
ma: der-in- Chi-f of the higheft in-creit,and he laid the accoont before Goverment ina ininuie (31) (10 which 
he begs to rfe“) in the fecret manner, fo delicate a concern d-mtnded, Aa extraordinary embarrafiment 
attends the evidence—ar the time the Subsdar, Secunder Khan, а man of the той refpcGable appearance 
"and preenfion gave the intelligence, information was tanfmitred from Colonel Montrefer, а: Hydetabad, 
that he was a man of the molt dang-rous charzéter and known difloyalty and that all lis actions honid be 
waiched,— His information rf,ecting the Cavalry has by ro means been confirmed, but fill there were 
alarming points in his intel isencr, that dre known to be the truth and correfpond extirely with the con n 
of the Chiel Confpirator at Vellore Shaik Cafim—it is poffible, that this "man, confcicus of his gui п 
tve» apprehending the int: ration againit his own character, became informer to fcreen himlelf, fio 
period, he has become referved aud filenr, and feeiss to with to weaken even his own intelligence. 

Whatever related to the Cavalry or the general name of iVloormsn, Lom the earlicft moment, gave 
Commandcr-in. Chief the greareit inquietudez-for while it was the common converfiticn, that it was a 
Moortth plot to reftore the Meffulman Government,({32)it could not efzape refl-Ction, that the Regiments of 
Cavalry are nearly all of that defcripion, and the appieheufisn of imprudence, on this point became fo 
Rong, that the Commande:-in-Chiet privately addreffed the General and Commanding Officers, to fupprefe 
as inuch as poffible fuch dangercus language. 

Uneafy fenfations were experienced at the Prefidency, and fufpicion entertained upon the conduct and 
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or its P-uah, €“ the Commerdaur,t ** the Paye | 


diípofirion of the two Corps, that formed the Garrifon of Furt St. George.— The Commander-in- Chicf. . 


“cannot determine, whether the apprehenfions, which proceeded to great extent, were founded or &iherwife, 
as he was abfent, but if juft, they muft be imputed to the poifon of Vellore, for the two Battalions, zd of 
ibe 4th Regiment, and rit of the 220, had been ftationed in that quarter within the Ж fix months aud 


(° 5) Military Court of Inquiry. (26) Military Court of Inquiry. 
(«1,$ Vidc Proceedings b-ture Government. (28) 110 Battalion 234 Regiment. 
(ey) Procecdings before Government. (зо) Vide Examination before Licut. Col. Munro, (3:) ad Auguft. 


(22) Letter te General Ofücers——Vellore, July :9:", 1806. 
. 
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To the lateft period the Commander-in.Chief received the moft favorable reports from Col. Montrefor 
the Commanding Officer, of the difcipline, the fubordination, the апу, that prevailed, “ш г 


for,(35) the authenticity of which he does nôt feem to doubt, from the principal of thofe native officers, addrefied 
to the Nizam, which if true, communicates difaf£ection and the moft fanguinary defign on the part of the nas 
tive officers of that force, to an extent шой alarming, and carries. with it other reflcctions, that excite appre- 
nm in a different quarter, 

In feveral minutes the Commander in Chief has expreffed his perfuafion that in the late commotion the 
object ofour enemies has been to corrüpt the native officers, and by fecuring their co-operation, they well 
knew, that the ignorant multitude wouid be deluded into any belief. 

It remains yet to be difcovered, what have been the exa& fources of the general mifreprefentation, that is 
abroad, whether they are of dcmeftic or foreign origin, or perhaps an united effort, but a revival of Muffül- 
man power feems to be the object, and with this in view, it has been a wife, but fatal policy to feduce the 
Native:officers, the majority of whom, it has long been the practice of this army to fcleét from that faith, 
and their feduction on that account, the eaficr to be Коши, 

Since the event at Vellore,the fubject of the punihment of the guilty perfons has often come under confi- 
deratton and the Commander in Chief has recorded his fentiments in feveral minutes, to which he requefte 
atiention (36). 

. It will be found, that his firt obje& was to difcover and prote& innocence, bat that he never loft fight of 
the neceffary vindication of crimes, that equally outraged humanity and violated every principle of fidelity 
and difcipline—fuch is the undiftinguifhed mafs of guilt; (37)that were an amnefty to take effect, it will bring 
back into the ranks wretches, covered with blood, who mutt look thofe furviving officers in the face, they 
attempted but could not deítroy. 

Innocency has not been difcoverable, except in a few folitary inftances, the prifoners are chiefly thofe, 
who only ceafed their murder and plunder ar the moment of flight; and the Native General Court Martial 
now engaged upon the Trials,(38)are the mof forward to exprefs their fenfe of the peneral guilt and to prefs 
for bani(hment, fuch was the general fentiment at firft, and from the hour the intention was altered, difficulty 

-has encreafed upon every deliberation. 

To the propofed confinement the Commandir-in-Chief diffents in the moft folemn manner—even impu- 
nity with all its rifque, is preferable— While ir continues mutual malevolence will never ceafe ; The European 
and the Sepoy never сап be friends.— It will {apply a perpetual theme of fatal confideration,and “€ termi- 
nation and oblivion,” ** termsfo highly prized,'^ and in the front of all proceedings, can never have exiftences 

The Commander-in-Chief has now detailed with as much brevity, as the cafe would permit the feveral 
ciicumftances, that contribute the objcét of the prefent difpatch to England.—Tt appears to a ile out of the 
fabjcét, that fome general opinions fhould be annexed upon the State of the County; that our Rulers at 
Home may know how far real improvement has taken place, and whether the oider of things, in this part 
of India, is amended by the variety of late Regularions. 1 EAR 5 

As а ranger, the Commander-in-Chief cannot feel himfelf competent, to deliver opinion, but in zeal for 
the public advantage, he may be permitted to frate the prevailing fentiments of others, the moft moderates 
and moft experienced in the Society of this Prefidency. 


(33) 9th- July (34) Colonel Montrefor's Letter 12th September, 18c6. (35) September goth, 1896; 
(39) gth, 14th, Sept. &c. &c. n 7) Lieutenant Colonel Foibcs's Report, 
(38) Letter from the Deputy Judge Advocate to Colonel Haicourt, Scptember, 1806, 





our. 
cuftoms and habits, 19 e! 
. jn vain to make them comprehe 

reatet innovations, which may extend to every citent 

treafures of the ftate are expende dicial eftablithments, throughout coy 
even military force at times, is unable to preferve fubject to enquire пио. 
the Inhabitants, and: regulate the means of fubfitence, that the š t on former | 
ancient eltablidhment, the crowds of Moormen, in the different provinces, yo 


diftrefs and continue ro:excite difcontent.’ 
‘The inhabitants cf this cougiry do norcomprehe 


their hortet remembrance, military eftablifhment an i t : | 
and felt its origin, ascongentsl to their own попоп с ority, at prefent they view a different or 


things, and in the place ot Tic old and experienced сг, to whom they have long looked up with n 
they fee his power and alcendency райе away, and the youthful inexpecienced Judge, ог Boyifh Collett 
occupy all, and more than his’ former place—In England fach inttitutions аге right, are faired ta the civiliza- 
tion and felicity of that iocomparable laud, but in India, where nothing їз alike, it fecms үїйопату to order , 


all things tobe the fame, a 
‘The people of India mut r 
fecurity of our own “fingular fituation, 
> Inthe range of defused improvement, pl 
"Chriftianity extended, bur whar danger wi f г d 
verfally prevails, however dificult to account for it, and if the purfuit be c 


to.gain further ground, ont exiftence, in the country, is at ftake. 1 š к : 
A paper of this nature cannot well clofe without fome general remark on the fiuation of the Army (39) on, 


this eftablifhment—In the migutes the Commander in Chief has occafionally laid" before the Government, in 
different fhapes, he has given opthion on defects, thar appeared, .and propofed meafares of improvement— 
before his departure it will be his duty to enlarze upon the fubje& to the utmoft of his ability. —. 

What feems to require immediate attention is the augmentation of the Number of European Officers to- 
the Native Corps—To eftablifh by more-powerful incentive, than the doubrful effect of a common order, 
а better communica ion, and more intercourfe between the European Officer, and the Native Soldier — 
To promote attainments of the Native Languages by every encouragement and reward—and to confides 
«yell ”? the fituation 9f the Native officer in our fervice, whether, placed as he is, certainly not in his own. 
Corps in the enjoyment of that refpeét and confidence due to the appellation or rank of Officer, (49) aud. 
without hope of further elevation or emolument, his mind may not natu:ally become difconteuted, try to` 
fecurean undue influence oyer the Seyoys, and relt his thoughts on other objects, than fidelity, or the adyan- · 
tage of our cacfe. Б гс 

"Гћеѓе confiderations бг rather their Execution, may require time, but the Augmentátion of the Efta.. 
biilhitientint-Qiceis (41 ЖЕЗ?” notone third offbis Мае) and the full fapply of Vacancies” 
(for there has not been an Enfign for (оше years) сап be no queftion, ai 

The lat and molt important point is the lofs of the Regimental Officers of Rank and experience, called - 
away from their Corps, to fill. the numerous Staf fituation and oiher employments—every Ойсег of t«lent ` 
or confideration bends his mind to this attainment, and generally fucceeds—his place cannot he fupplied 
either in ability or real efficiency (for he cannot be placed on half p-y, as wovll be the cafe in his Majef- 


гу fervice) and the Regiment, and all the condu& of it, muft fuffer in proportion. 
J. F. CRADOCK, LirvurzNawNT GsNERAL,: 


SsPTEMBRE 21, 1805 f 











nd the convulfion at prefent before their. 
d controul attracted all their attention j they un 





be left to find happinefs in their own way, and our. attention directed 
? and the general advantage of the ftate. SET 
nilanthropy, religion cannot fail to make a perfon wifh to fee 

I] not follow from this ardour? Apprehenfion of the dcfign nnie- 
ontinüed, ог the fufpicion fuffered . 








(39) goth November, 1805, 2d Januery, 1805. 
(40) Vide Commauder-iu-Chi-Ps Letter to the Adjutant-General, June 16th, 1806. 


«t J cannot clofe this fubj-& without giving vent to an opinion, 1 have long formed, that it is the prevailing pri&ice 
tt of this fervice to withold that теГре and intercourfe from the ? + 


] {ауе Commiffioned Officers to which their fitustjon 
** and common opinion, as attached to the appellation of Officer entitles them, and thus ouscall from confidenee,or суса 
be expeéted, thet а: moms of difficulty or preffure, thefe men will protter 


* friendly communica ion, it will in vam 

© that rapid aid, and energetic aflillance, which affection or identity of feeling or intereft will alone infpire." # I 
* Tam fo impreffed with this fentiment from concurring proots every day, that 1 Ња! lofe no time in communis. 

*¢ cating it to the heads of the army, in the manner шой likely tó alter the prefent fyftem, and produce ва eppolite 


t effe& of the higheit importance to the fervice.” (Signed) J. Е. Сллроєк, 














<2 it'isfcaeed willonly prove the goodugls of theintention, ЛЫ ТЕ T К 
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